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JOHN HAMILTON’S MODEL. 





T was a dreary day in March, seven years ago this very spring. 

“Regular March weather, too,” old Farmer Grey had said that 

morning, when he called at the blacksmith’s shop to ask John Hamil- 
ton if “this here clevis was worth mendin’.” 

“You see,” he went on, “it’s gettin’ to be about ploughin’-time, 
and I allus like to be a leetle ahead o’ the season. Miriam pretty well 
to-day? I thought she looked kind o’ peaked and down at the mouth, 
last Sunday.” 

“She is as well as usual,” said John Hamilton, picking up the 
broken clevis ; “at least she has said nothing to the contrary.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Grey, laughing, “I’m allus lookin’ out for 
breakers, so my old woman says—go ‘long, Fan—I’ll call for that 
here clevis to-morrow, Mr. Hamilton, on my way home from town- 
meetin’.” 

That afternoon, Miriam Hamilton dropped the little plaid frock 
she was mending, letting her hands fall listlessly in her lap, while her 
foot rocked the cradle mechanically. Her eyes sought the far hori- 
zon with a wistful, anxious gaze. Presently, she started, and listened 
intently, as the quick, sharp ring of the hammer upon the axvil in the 
adjoining shop half roused the sleeping baby. 

“ Hush, hush, my darling!” she said, soothingly. “It is only papa, 
busy in the shop.” 

The ringing blows continued; but the baby concluded to finish its 
nap, while the mother’s face brightened, and she listened to the “an- 
vil choru$ ” with an inexplicable look upon her face. Presently, Rose 
and Tommy came bounding in. 

“Oh, my son, look at your feet!” cried Mrs. Hamilton. 
see the mud! Go and take off your boots directly.” 

The boots were stiff and unyielding, the boot-jack did not work 
well, and the little hands and feet rebelled; so mamma, as mammas 
will, came to the rescue. 

“Why, your stockings are as wet, child—where have you been? 
Wading in the creek ?” 

“No, ma’am. I ha’n’t been near the creek,” said the sturdy little 
fellow, kicking off the perverse boots. “I came straight home from 
school. But it’s awful sploshy, and there’s a great hole in my boots. 
I’ve got to have ’em mended.” 

“ Mended with a new pair, I guess,” answered his mother. 
afraid these are past mending.” 

“ And I must have some new trousers, too,” quoth Master Tommy. 
“See here! This last patch that you put in has all torn out a’ready ; 
and Rose has burned her apron, and her dress is just as old! Why 
don’t she have a new one? She'd ought to.” 

Mrs. Hamilton stooped down, and kissed the two eager, upturned 
faces with a quick, passionate impulse. But she only said : 

“We'll see, dear. But rock the cradle now, Rose, and keep Willie 
asleep while mamma gets supper.” 

Supper was on the table—a most frugal meal, yet an attractive 
one—-when John Hamilton came in from the shop. His face, which 
was somewhat pale and worn, wore to-night an eager, excited look. 
He caught up the crowing baby, treated Tommy to a ride on his shoul- 
der, toyed with Rose’s brown curls for a moment, and then, going 
round to the head of the table, where his wife was pouring tea, he 
kissed her once, twice, thrice, so tenderly that the tears sprang to her 
eyes. 

“Old Mr. Grey thinks you are not looking well. Is there any 
thing the matter, Miriam? You are paler than usual this spring.” 

“There is nothing the matter,” she answered, smiling in his face; 
“T am not sick, John.” 

“Not sick, perhaps; but you look worn and tired. But never 
mind. I am sure of succeeding with my drill this time, Miriam; and, 
when I go to Washington to see about the patent, you must go with 
me. Margaret can come to stay with the children. It will do you 
good.” 

Miriam smiled faintly, and her husband went on : 

“T am on the right track this time, Miriam; there’s not a doubt 
of it. That little wheel has done the business, and the whole thing 
will work like a charm. I have been at work at the model all day.” 
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“All day? I thought you had something to do for Mr. Grey—” 
“For Mr. Grey? Oh, yes!—that clevis. Well, the truth is, I sent 
it over to the other shop—Riley’s, you know. 


I had just got hold of 





a new idea, and I was so anxious to know what it was worth, that I 
could not stop to mend the clevis. I rather think I shall sell out, 
Miriam.” 

“ What ! sell the shop ?” 

“Yes; Riley wants to buy me out, and he offers a fair price. It 
seems really providential. I would rather sell outright than to borrow 
money and give a mortgage.” 

“Borrow? I don’t understand.” 

“Why, don’t you see, little woman? This model that I am work- 
ing upon now is but a poor affair, a rough sketch, as one might say, 
It will cost four or five hundred dollars to make a nice one—a real 
beauty—such as I would be willing to take to Washington.” 

“So much ?” sighed Miriam, in a sort. of maze. She thought of 
the little frocks and boots, of the frugal meals, of the endless family 
wants, and her heart sank within her. But John laughed. 

“So much! Why, what are four hundred dollars now, when we 
shall so soon be rich, Miriam? This invention is worth thousands of 
dollars, child. A cool hundred thousand, at the very least. You see,” 
he went on, eagerly, “it costs now five dollars a foot to drill a five. 
inch hole in solid lime-rock. My machine will do the same work in 
two hours at one-fifth of the cost. The inventor of a good, reliable 
rock-drill, that will do its work expeditiously and economically, that 
is manageable and will not get out of order, will make his mark and 
his fortune. And John Hamilton, blacksmith, is the man, Miriam, 
whether you believe it or not.” 

Miriam always felt an undefinable sensation of pain when her hus- 
band’s eyes flashed as they flashed to-night—a strange, sickening 
dread, not so much of disappointment and failure, in themselves con- 
sidered, as of their effect upon him. She rose from the table now, 
and, going round to where he sat, she pressed her cool hand upon his 
throbbing temples. 

“But are you quite sure you have succeeded, dear John? May 
you not be mistaken, as you were before ?” 

“ Yes, Iam sure this time. It is a clear case—as clear as daylight. 
I failed before simply because I overlooked the importance of that 
little wheel. I am just feeling my way still, but the principle is all 
right. It will be smooth sailing soon.” 

Up spoke Master Tommy, with wide eyes full of wonder : 

“Oh, are you going a-sailing, papa—a-sailing in a boat? and may 
I go, and Rose, and mamma ? ” 

John Hamilton caught his boy to his breast. 

“Yes, my son, you shall go a-sailing with me. God grant that 
your boat may be launched on smoother seas than mine has been !—It 
is for you and for the children that I am working, Miriam, far more 
than for myself,” he added, turning to his wife, and drawing her to a 
seat beside him. 

Should she speak out the thought that was in her heart? Should 
she tell him that they had been far happier before this invention, 
that was to do such great things for them, had ever been thought of; 
happier and more comfortable, when the day brought cheerful, hon- 
est, well-paid labor, and the night untroubled rest ; happier, when John 
complained that the shop was too small for himself and his two jour- 
neymen, when, for miles and miles around, the farmers brought their 
work thither, and when the forge glowed hotly, and the anvil rang 
from sunrise to sunset? Should she tell him that this restless, eager 
anxiety was wearing upon him; that his temper had lost much of 
its sunny sweetness—indeed, had grown moody and irritable? Should 
she betray to him her own deadly fear that he was losing the substance 
while grasping at a shadow ? 

No. She was not “ strong-minded ” enough to tell him this. John 
must be right, after all. If she should persuade him to give up trying 
to perfect his machine, and he should be forced to go on toiling all 
his days for a comparative pittance, how could she ever forgive 
herself ? 

So the model grew ; and meanwhile the little boots wore out, and 
the little frocks faded and grew shabby, and the pantaloons were 
patched over and over again. The flour-barrel, eked out by all pos 
sible contrivances, was empty at last, and a “ quarter-sack” was go 
ten in its place. Tea was bought by the ounce, and custards and 
puddings were unheard-of luxuries. Miriam wore her old bonnet to 
church, and John stayed at home. His clothes were too threadbare, 
or he was too proud. Which was it? At all events, he stayed away 
from the sanctuary all summer, missing sadly—ah! how sadly |—the 
rest, the strength, the help, that he had half unconsciously found 
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there hitherto. For John Hamilton was not a “professor ;” he had 
gone to church from habit, because the singing was good, and because 
he liked to meet the neighbors coming and going, and at noon-time. 
Now he found that he had met God there also, and that his soul was 
starving for lack of its wonted food. But still he stayed away. 

The shop, with all its fixtures, was sold to Riley ; and pretty soon 
the little house went also. It was not quite pleasant, notwithstand- 
ing John’s firm conviction that he was engaged in an enterprise that 
would be worth more to him than all the blacksmiths’-shops in the 
county — to hear Riley’s loud, cheery voice urging on his men all 
day long; to listen to the steady blows upon the anvil; to see how 
the forge glowed with the red heat; to watch the farmers coming 
and going; and to feel that he had neither part nor lot in the 
maiter. So the little home, where they had lived through all the 
years of their early married life, was sold. They rented a cottage 
at the other end of the village, and tried to think they were quite 
content. 

But it was not really home, after all. They missed conveniences 
that were not transferable—conveniences that, if one’s means are 
limited, can only grow up around one by slow accretion. Miriam 
sighed for the little garden, with its beds of mignonette and sweet peas 
and verbenas, When she went by the house on her way to church, 
the breath of the honeysuckle turned her sick with a faint longing. 

The little back kitchen was converted into a workshop. That 
was one comfort; for, when the door stood open between her do- 
main and his, she could see her husband at work upon his model. 
But his moods were very variable nowadays. Sometimes for weeks 
together the door would be closed all the time, and a stillness, like 
that of death, would reign behind it. When she could bear it no 
longer, she would steal softly out of doors, and peep in at the win- 
dow. She always saw the same thing—a dark, pall-like cloth flung 
over the model, and a man seated at his bench, his elbows resting 
upon it, and his head supported by the two hands that were half 
buried in his dark, disordered hair. Before him lay plans and 
charts and columns of figures, over which he was brooding; and 
by his side a heap of screws and wheels, and odd bits of brass and 
iron, At such times, she knew that he was utterly disheartened. But 
she could express no wifely sympathy. The subject of the invention 
was tabooed. 

Then again, when there was a rift in the clouds, and a ray of sun- 
light darted through, who so gay, so jubilant as he! Then he dreamed 
dreams and saw visions; then he built castles in Spain of fabulous 
beauty and extent ; then he planned pleasure-trips without number— 
to Niagara, to the prairies, to Europe, to the moon; then he saw 
Miriam—no longer the household drudge, the maid-of-all-work—clad 
in fair raiment, and adorned with jewels ; then he talked with Tommy 
and Rose, until a certain little pony became to their imaginations a 
living, breathing reality. They knew the very color of his mane, and 
counted the spots upon his glossy sides. 

At such times it was well that Miriam held the purse. 
one dollar, or even ten ! 

The model was complete at last—a beautiful piece of workmanship, 
shining with brass and silver plate. But, fair and innocent as it 
looked, it had been a most voracious monster. It had eaten up two- 
_ of the shop, and swallowed the home where Miriam had been so 

t. 

She was not naturally as sanguine as her husband. Yet even she 
was elated and happy now. How could it be otherwise? Their little 
house was thronged from morning till night. Farmers and mechanics, 
and doctors, and lawyers, and ministers, came to see and to admire 
John Hamilton’s rock-drill. It was such a wonder! So simple, and 
yet so powerful ; so new, and yet so easily comprehended. 

“Your husband’s fortune is made, madam,” said Squire Phelps, 
leaning upon his gold-headed cane. “It is a great discovery—a great 
‘vention. It will revolutionize the marble business.” 

_ So said they all; and John Hamilton grew a full inch taller as he 
listened and explained. 

He was to go to Washington soon; and Miriam’s needle was very 
busy. John had been a gentleman always, in spite of his hard, brown 
hands—fine, stalwart, manly fellow that he was, with a heart full of 
all noble and chivalrous impulses, and as tender as a woman’s. His 
little wife had known this as long as she had known him. But, now, 
if he was going to Washington among all the grand people there— 
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man, as well as be one. Perhaps he might even see Mr. Lincoln him- 
self—who knew ? 

She was not going with him, as had been proposed so long ago. 
They were rich in prospect, it is true. But, just at present, their 
funds were running low, and, on the whole, Miriam would wait. 

At length the precious model was boxed, the valise was packed, 
and, well armed with documents of one sort and another, John started 
for the goal of his dreams. Miriam stood in the doorway with the 
baby, now a ruddy, active little fellow of eighteen months, in her arms, 
watching him as he walked lightly down the winding road toward the 
station. There would be no finer face or figure, no nobler-looking man 
in all Washington, she thought, with a gush of wifely pride. As he 
reached the turn, he kissed his hand to her and to the baby, caught off 
his cap, and, after swinging it three times round his head, replaced it 
with a bow, and vanished from her sight. 

At Washington !—busy, crowded, jostling, anxious Washington! 
where every one had an axe to grind; where each man was plotting 
for the success of his own schemes, mighty or petty, as the case might 
be. And, as a rule, the pettier the interests involved, the more eager 
and obtrusive was the scheming. John stopped at Willard’s at first; 
but, after a week’s sojourn, during which he had accomplished noth- 
ing beyond the sight of his Congressman and the placing of a letter 
of introduction in his hands, he concluded that four dollars and a half 
a day was more than he could afford to pay for board and lodging. 
After searching for a day or two, he succeeded in finding accommoda- 
tions ata lower rate, but still frightfully disproportioned to his limited 
means, 

Then came long days and weeks of waiting. John knew,but little 
of the ways of the world in which he was now moving, and he had no 
influential friends to help him. Even the Hon. Mr. Somebody, Con- 
gressman and chairman of the committee on something, who was a 
great man at home, was, he found, a person of no great importance in 
Washington ; a solitary instance where the prophet is of more honor 
in his own country than out of it. Officials at the Patent-Office were 
busy, and infinitely unapproachable. There were hinderances and 
procrastinations, obstacles he had never dreamed of, delays that al- 
most maddened him. 

His funds were exhausted, and he wrote to Miriam to send him one 
hundred dollars more. The letter was despondent in the extreme : 

“ They tell me it is all-important that I should remain here until 
the model falls into the hands of the examiners—if it ever does— 
otherwise I should go home at once, for I am getting worn out with all 
this delay. Oh, my wife, I long for the sight of your dear face again 
—for the touch of your cool hand upon my forehead! But, send me 
more money, Miriam, for I must not give up yet. If this is lost, all is 
lost.” 

Miriam knew just how John’s brows had throbbed while he wrote 
that letter. She saw the very quiver of his lip, the dark, troubled 
look in the eyes that were once so sunny. As for her, she lived upon 
nothing, as it were, saving every penny that could be saved, and earn- 
ing every penny that could be earned, that, when John did come home, 
neither purse nor larder should be quite empty. 

The days wore on. The hundred dollars had gone, and another 
hundred had followed after. Miriam urged him, at last, to re- 
turn. 

“Come home, John,” she wrote. ‘Leave the model in safe 
keeping, and wait for brighter days. Wait till this cruel war is over, 
and then, doubtless, you can press your claims with a better chance 
of success.” 

John went to the Patent-Office that morning, resolved to make one 
more attempt to bring matters to acrisis. If unsuccessful this time, he 
would take Miriam’s advice and wait for some more convenient season, 
As usual, there was a group of interested and admiring observers 
gathered about the model. John paused a moment to glance at the 
delight of his eyes, and to listen, with a slight smile upon his thin, 
careworn face, to the comments that flew from lip to lip. Prom- 
inent in the group, and chief speaker, was an old gentleman with 
white, flowing hair, and a patriarchal aspect. 

“ Yes, it is a beautiful model,” he said, “ exquisitely finished, and 
perfect in all its parts. The poor fellow who made it threw his whole 
heart into the finishing of every wheel, spring, and axle.” 

“Why do you say poor fellow?” asked a bystander. “I can’t 
understand why the man who made ¢hat,” and he pointed to the model, 
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“ Because he'll never get a patent on it,” responded the old gen- 
tleman ; “and it is a pity, too, after all the trouble he has been 
at.” 

“ Not get a patent! 
other. ‘ 
“ Follow me, and I'll show you,” answered the first speaker ; and 
he led the way down the large apartment’ into an adjoining room. 

John followed like one in a dream. 

“ There!” said the old gentleman, pausing before a great, clumsy 
model, apparently very unlike John’s.—“ There! I was in the Patent- 
Office myself in 56, and we patented that thing. °Tisn’t as handsome 
as the other, by a long shot. But, you see, the principle is the very 
same.” 

So saying, he touched a wheel here and a spring there, tightened 
this band and that screw, and, with a convulsive shudder, the cum- 
brous thing heaved and groaned and set itself in motion. 

John watched it with eyes that seemed starting from their sockets. 
With hands that purpled under the nails, he caught hold of a pillar 
near by, while his heart throbbed so tumultuously that he must have 
fallen had it not been for the support against which he leaned. He 
stood there five minutes, perhaps, motionless, speechless, but with eyes 
that saw every thing—every wheel and band and axle. 

“ You see it is the very same thing,” repeated the old man, turning 
to the interested group. “ It’s a rough affair, and not at all like the 
other in form. But it is the same principle, for all that; and it is 
the principle, or the application of it, that gets patented, not the style 
or the workmanship. Upon my soul, though, I’m sorry for the other 
fellow.” 

With a stifled groan, John let go his hold, and staggered out of 
the room, down through the long hall, out into the open air. 

Out into the open air! There was a band drawn tightly about his 
forehead ; there was a strange ringing in his ears, and his neckcloth 
seemed choking him, Sitting down on a box that happened to be 
standing upon the sidewalk near by, he tore off his cravat and un- 
buttoned his shirt-collar. The passers-by stared at him, but he 
heeded them not. His thoughts were far away in that little town 
among the mountains, with Miriam and the children. For the moment 
he had forgotten model and patent. He was conscious only of an in- 
tense longing for home and rest, for Miriam’s touch, for Miriam’s care. 
If he could only lie down in the little cool, darkened bedroom at 
home, and, while the sweet breath of the clover-field stole in at the 
window, hear ‘her voice crooning low lullabies to the baby on her 
breast ! 

But, ere long, like an overwhelming flood, the tide of thought and 
memory swept over him again. He knew that all was lost. The pe- 
culiar movement of his machine, the application of the motive-power 
to perfect which he had labored for years, and for which he had sacri- 
ficed so much—which he had thought would be of such immense 
value, not only to himself, but to the world, was no new thing, after 
all. It had been not only invented, but patented, years ago. 

He laughed a low, strange, mirthless laugh, sitting there upon the 
box, with the hot sun of June streaming down upon his uncovered 
head. He had laid such vast plans; he had built such air-castles, 
grand, magnificent, their turrets and towers standing out in bold re- 
lief against the blue sky of his imagination. He was to be a rich 
man—a great man, perhaps—and he had felt within him the stirrings 
of a noble ambition. He had longed to “make his mark ”—longed 
for the recognition that comes with success, and that so seldom 
comes without it. But now he was only John Hamilton, blacksmith, 
after all! 

Only John Hamilton, blacksmith, after all ! 

He was hardly that, even. Shop and forge, anvil and hammer, 
were gone. Yes, and home also. He had nothing wherewith to com- 
mence life again but his own two hands; and had they not lost much 
of their wonted cunning ? 

He took out his pencil, and made some calculations on the back 
of Miriam’s last letter. And still the sun beat down upon his head ; 
still there was that dreadful ringing in his ears; still the tight band 
was drawn about his forehead. A policeman came along, and touched 
him lightly on the shoulder. 

“ Move on, my friend, move on,” he said, “ you are obstructing the 
way ;” and as John rose heavily to his feet, he shoved the box closer 
to the wall, and passed on. 

John looked about him, for a moment, with an air of vague be- 


Why not? Why not?” asked one and an- 





wilderment ; then drawing his hand across his eyes, as if to clear 
them, he moved mechanically down the street. 

What if he should die? What would become of Miriam and the 
children? How could his wife, a frail, delicate woman, wrestle alone 
with the demon Want—houseless, homeless, penniless ? 

“Oh, my God!” he exclaimed, reeling against a lamp-post, as, at 
the same time, a sharp pain shot through his temples, and a pang 
through his heart. 

He wandered on—how long he knew not—up one street and down 
another. Gradually the tumult in his brain subsided, and, as his 
body became excessively fatigued, he ceased to think, or even to 
dream. He gazed about him as with eyes that saw not, receiving no 
impression from surrounding objects. Then sinking down upon a 
bench beneath an awning, he leaned his head wearily against the wall 
behind him, and fell asleep. 

Soon he awoke with a start, as a troop of cavalrymen went clat- 
tering down the street, their horses’ hoofs throwing up clouds of dust, 
and their sabres shining in the sun. A sign on the building opposite 
was the first thing that attracted his attention when he opened his 
eyes—“ Life Insurance” in great, gilded letters. 

Pretty soon he rose up. “It is all I can do for them,” he said, 
softly. Not far off, in the window of a furniture-warehouse, he re- 
membered having seen an immense mirror. Thither he went, with 
slow and toilsome steps, and took a deliberate survey of himself. 
Pale, wild-eyed, with disordered hair, and apparel covered with the 
dust of the street. 

“ They will never insure my life over there,” he thought, nodding 
toward the insurance building, “if I go to them in this plight. I must 
go home first, and make myself presentable.” 

He went back to his lodging-house, rearranged his dress with seru- 
pulous care, and took some refreshment. Then, with strength some 
what renewed, he retraced his steps toward the insurance-office. He 
had just money enough left to pay for a policy. 

How should he pay his passage home to Miriam and the chil- 
dren ? 

This question occurred to him as he walked slowly down the 
street. But there was a half-insane glitter in his eyes as he said to 
himself, with a nod of the head, “ I'll leave all that to Providence. I 
guess He’ll manage it, somehow.” 

But few questions were asked of the quiet, gentlemanly-looking 
person who presented himself at the office a few moments afterward. 
Those few he answered, clearly and concisely. He looked pale and 
careworn, it is true. But his form was robust and stately ; and such 
hot weather, and such news from the army, were enough to give pallor 
to any cheek. The papers were made out, and he put them in his 
pocket-book. 

As he reached the door he turned to ask one more question, seem- 
ingly an after-thought, still holding the knob in his hand. 

“ Does this company pay losses in case of suicide? ” he asked in 
a low, constrained voice. 

The young man at the desk cast one quick, startled glance at the 
questioner’s face. But it was still and imperturbable, and he an- 
swered : 

“ Yes, sir, always. We think suicide the result of insanity, and 
insanity is disease. Our compary pays all such losses at once.” 

Mr. Hamilton bowed and went out. 

It was four o’clock now, hot, dry, and dusty. As John wandered 
on, whither or wherefore he neither knew nor cared, not a single 
cloud shaded the sky, or subdued the dazzling brightness of the sun. 
Oh, for the cool rustling of the maple-leaves at home! Oh, for 4 
drink from the spring down in the meadow! Oh, for rest from this 
strange fever that was urging him onward! 

Once he found himself at the wharf, peering over into the yellow 
waters of the Potomac. It was cool and dark down there—and still. 
If only the ploughing of the steamers, and the shrill shriek of the 
whistles, would not disturb one’s repose. But would the sound zeach 
so low? Who could tell? 


He turned away, and went on, on, now pausing “before a drug-shop 
—now gazing in at a window brilliant with burnished weapons and glit 
tering steel. 

Half-insane—wild with fever and longing and despair—was Jobn 
Hamilton contemplating the sin of self-destruction. Was some tempt 
ing spirit whispering in his ear that so he might save his beloved from 
want—that so he might secure to them the modest competence of 
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which his folly—for such he deemed it—had robbed them? We know 
not; we shall never know. 

At nightfall he went back to his lodging-house, and went supper- 
less to bed. More than once that night the occupants of the same 


floor were half-aroused from their slumbers by sudden shouts, discord- | 


ant cries, and muffled moans, They turned restlessly in their beds, 
wished the street-brawlers would be quiet, and went to sleep again. 

The next morning, John Hamilton did not appear at the breakfast- 
table, and, toward noon, the chambermaid reported that his door was 
bolted, and that he would not reply to her knocks. They waited as 
long as they dared, and then the door was broken open. 

A white, ghastly face lay upon the pillow, the great brown eyes 
rolling wildly. He was writhing in the fierce clutches of brain- 
fever. 

The good Samaritans are not alldead yet. Even the Priest and the 
Levite do not always pass by on the other side. For a week, in that 
strange city, strange hands ministered to John Hamilton’s needs, and 
strange eyes, soft with beautiful compassion, watched beside his bed. 
At the end of that time, his lips, that had been closely sealed, were 
opened, and his disjointed ravings revealed, at least a part of his piti- 
ful story to those who nursed him. He began to call incessantly for 
Miriam ; and, coupled with her name, were vague allusions to a white- 
haired old man who had pronounced his doom. He raved of his pat- 
ent, of his model, of his shop. He begged piteously that he might 
be allowed to go to work, for Miriam and the children were starv- 
ing. 

The case excited much interest in the obscure boarding-house where 
he had found shelter, and was a frequent subject of conversation 
among the inmates. One day a dignified old gentleman—a transient 
guest—dined at the house with a friend. He listened intently to all 
that was said, falling at last into a brown study. When he arose from 
the table, he said to the hostess : 

“ Madam, I beg to see this patient of yours. John Hamilton, if I 
mistake not, is the name of the maker of a beautiful piece of mech- 
anism now at the Patent-Office. He talks, you say, of a white-haired 
old man? Poor fellow! Poor fellow! I must see him, if you will 
allow it.” 

He was shown at once to the darkened room. John screamed 
when he saw him, caught his hand in a convulsive clasp, and then 
went off in inarticulate ravings, to which the old gentleman hearkened 
eagerly. Presently, however, he slipped out of the room, beckoning 
to the hostess. 

“Tt is as I thought,” he said, brushing awaya tear. “I have seen 
this young fellow about the Patent-Office several times since I have 
been in town. Myname is Blanchard. Here are one hundred dollars, 
I wan’t you to send for his wife at once. Some words of mine, un- 
wittingly spoken in his presence, have crazed his brain and wellnigh 
broken his heart. I am stopping at Willard’s. Let every thing be 
done to save him, and hold me responsible for the payment of all 
bills.” 


In a week, Miriam Hamilton was by her husband’s side. He rec- 


ognized her, not with his brain, but with his heart. Her very presence | 


brought rest and peace to the weary sufferer. That night, with his 
hand clasped in hers, he slept such a calm, untroubled sleep, as he had 
not known for weeks. 

From that moment his convalescence was rapid up to a certain 
point—the point where thought and the interests of every-day life re- 
sumed their sway. There he halted. 

Mr. Blanchard’s kindness had been unfailing. One day, Miriam 
sent for him. 

“T must take my husband home,” she said. 
well here.” 

“Yes, 
strong enough,” was the answer. 
looking despondent to-day.” 

“The heavy debt we are incurring weighs upon my mind, as well 
as upon John’s,” said Miriam. “The sooner we get home the 
better.” 

“But what will you do when you get there? Mrs. Hamilton, if 
your husband is strong enough to worry about business, he is well 
enough to talk about it. Take me to him, if you please.” 

John sat in a great easy-chair, looking out of the window with a 
wistful, far-off gaze. But, as the old gentleman entered, he reached 
out his hand with an eager, impulsive gesture. 


“He will never get 


It is best to get him out of the city as soon as he is 
“ But cheer up, my child. You are 


| lieve Providence directed me to you. 





“ You have been so good to us, Mr. Blanchard,” he_ said, falter- 
ingly ; “ we can never repay you.” 

“Yes, you can,” said his companion, heartily, “and that’s the 
very thing I have come to talk about. I need you, and I want you to 
hurry up about this getting well. No—don’t speak one word until I 
have said my say. Iam getting to be an old man, and I need just 
such a clever, earnest, enthusiastic machinist as you are, about my 
iron-works, I have been looking for such a one for a year, and I be- 
I will make you foreman, if you 
say the word, with a salary of three thousand a year.” 

There was a golden silence in the room—a silence more eloquent 
than silver speech. At last, dropping on her knees by her husband’s 
side, Miriam Hamilton whispered : 

“* Sorrow endureth for the night, but joy cometh with the morn- 
ing.’ John, let us thank God!” 

Mr. Blanchard stole softly away, leaving the twain to their newly- 
found joy. 


John had been the efficient and enthusiastic foreman of the Acco- 
mack Iron-Works for more than two years, Miriam had never sighed 
for the old home among the mountains. This new home, that had 
proved a very haven of rest, an ark of refuge, had been infinitely dear 
to her. She had no regrets. Even with her short human vision she 
could see how good had grown out of seeming evil ; how, led by a way 
that he knew not, her husband had found more congenial work, a 
wider sphere, and freer and more legitimate scope for the rare inven- 
tive genius that had so nearly proved his bane. 

One evening they sat in their pleasant parlor, talking, as only hus- 
band and wife can talk, of their past, their present, and their future, 
There were books upon the centre-table, there were pictures upon the 
walls, there were ivies in the window, there was a cradle with a rosy 
occupant in the corner, and from the adjoining room came the soft, 
measured breathing of Master Willie. Tommy and Rose had been 
promoted to an upper chamber, where, perchance, they still dreamed 
of the spotted pony. : 

“ John, what were you doing up garret to-night?” asked Miriam. 
“ Fixing that troublesome window ?” 

“No,” he answered, while a hot flush crimsoned his forehead. 
“ No, Miriam, I was examining that unlucky model.” 

She gave a quick, startled glance at his face. 

“John!” she exclaimed, laying her hand upon his arm, “ you do 
not—you surely will not—” 

He kissed her tenderly. 

“No,” he said, smiling, “I will not, and yet I will. There’s a para- 
dox for you.” 

Miriam caught her breath painfully. 

“Do not be uneasy, and do not doubt me, my wife,” he went on 
presently, “I shall never again sell myself soul and body to my mas- 
ter. A burned child dreads the fire, I was wild—mad—with my 
eager longing to build my temple in a day. I staked all upon a single 
throw, and I lost it—or I thought I lost it; I shall never do that 
again.” 

“ But—you are still dreaming about the rock-drill, John? ” 

“ Still dreaming. I cannot help it, Miriam. It haunts me day and 
night.” 

“ But "—she said again—“I do not understand—I thought some 
one had forestalled you.” 

He smiled triumphantly. 

“Miriam, that concern at the Patent-Office can only work perpen- 
dicularly. For a whole year I have been satisfied that, by making 
some very slight changes in mine, it could be made to run horizontally 
or at any given angle. And, moreover, it feeds itself—which the 
other does not. But I would not trust myself to meddle with it until 
to-day.” 

“ And to-day—? ” 

“T looked the thing over. Don't transfix me with those earnest, 
troubled eyes, dear; I’m clothed and in my right mind now. But 
I should be false to myself and to you, if I should throw away 
the labor of all those weary years. Miriam, in a week’s time I can so 
perfect my drill that the improvements will be worth more than the 
whole of that other affair.” 

Miriam sighed. 

“T don’t want you to go to Washington on such business again, 
John ; I could not bear the suspense—the dread.” 
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“ Dread of what, you foolish little woman?” Then he added, se- 
riously, caressing the tender, helping hand he held, “Miriam, you 
need have no fear on that score; Iam a stronger man than I was 
three years ago. But I promise youl will not go to Washington. 
Munn & Co. will manage the matter for me as well as I could man- 
age it for myself—and perhaps better. You see,” he went on, laugh- 
ing, “I want to get rich eneugh to buy that pony, lest Tommy and 
Rose should lose faith in their father!” 

The pony was bought in due season. 





SAVED BY A BEETLE. 





AN EPISODE IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


N a May morning, in the year 1793, a man, about thirty 

years of age, might have been seen wending his way over 

the broad road, lined with luxuriant old chestnuts, that leads 
out of the little town of Brive-la-Galliarde. 

It was a glorious morning. The fresh, bracing air, the un- 
clouded sky, and the grateful odor of the young vegetation, 
were all calculated to make the heart light and the head clear. 
But our wanderer—for such the bundle he carried upon his 
shoulder, on the end of a staff, denoted him to be—seemed to 
take no notice of the beauties that surrounded him. From time 
to time, however, he would pause and cast a melancholy glance 
at the spires behind him, and on the forest that lay half a league 
distant on his road. 

His heart was heavy and sad! One more last look, and 
he turned away, never again, perhaps, to behold the spot 
around which all his youthful memories clustered. 

The political horizon of France was obscured by dark and 
portentous clouds. The party, known as the “ Mountain,” had 
drawn up a proscription-list that might well have been the work 
of Death itself. Even Latreille, the priest and good shepherd 
of Brive-la-Galliarde, was compelled, as one of the proscribed, 
to leave his humble home. Sentenced to be transported, he 
fled toward Bordeaux, hoping there, by the aid of some friends, 
to find an asylum. 

The heart of Latreille was warmed by a noble and innocent 
love—the love of science, and especially for entomology, which 
he pursued with great enthusiasm. So, now quickening and now 
retarding his pace, he walked on, listening to the cries of an 
occasional locust, or watching the butterflies, as they flew from 
flower to flower, in the bright morning sun. 

Thus guarded against the ennui of a journey on foot, he 
walked on for some hours, until, finding himself weary, he sat 
down under the shade of a tree. He was scarcely seated when 
the buzzing of a beetle attracted his attention. Latreille sprang 
to his feet, and, weary as he was, gave chase. The insect was 
not easily caught, but Latreille persevered, and at last he had 
it. It proved to be an entomological rarity, a specimen of the 
Necrodia ruficornis. Our naturalist drew a pin out of his coat- 
sleeve, with which he secured his victim on the interior of his 
hat. Just after nightfall he reached the village where he pro- 
posed to spend the night. Without hesitation, he rapped at 
the door of the house that seemed to him most likely to afford 
him comfortable entertainment and offer greatest security, 
when lo! what a spectacle presented itself to his astonished 
vision! A complete apparatus of the Reign of Terror, with 
the minions having it in charge: handcuffs, chains; in short, 
iron, and nothing but iron, with the necessary vehicles for 
transportation. 

His appearance excited suspicion; he was questioned, and, 
as he betrayed a degree of embarrassment that rendered his 
story less credible than it otherwise would have been, he was 
arrested on suspicion. No plea, no entreaty, was of any avail 
against the logic of the heartless wretches into whose hands he 
had fallen; he was destined, that very day, to be added to the 
victims which the prisons of France held in readiness for the 
murderous guillotine. 





After a brief hearing, Latreille, exhausted not less by the 
mental anxiety of the last hour, than by his long walk, threw 
himself upon his prisoner’s couch to await his sentence. He 
had not long to wait. He had frankly confessed himself guilty 
of two offences, that of being a priest and one of the pro- 
scribed. What more was necessary to insure a sentence of 
death ! 

The day was far advanced ; the next morning the execution 
was to take place. Latreille had become resigned; he looked 
forward to the awful moment calmly and fearlessly. Above all, 
he felt the necessity of restoring his exhausted energies. His 
jailer, for a consideration, not only furnished him with a plen- 
tiful meal, but so far condescended as to give him his company, 
and to return his toast to his own health and that of his 
family. 

The wine soon commenced to make the jailer loquacious. 
He began by giving his companion the history of the prison, 
with an account of the most noted prisoners he had seen within 
its walls, and such other particulars as naturally belong to such 
a narrative. 

“* What do think,” said he, suddenly dropping the history of 
the prison—* what do you think of our citizen-president, who 
read you your death-sentence? Mordieu! he has a face, tomy 
mind, just such as a president ought to have, as hard and stern 
as a statue. And yet he has a handsome head; don’t you 
think so?” 

Our poor naturalist was content to nod an affirmative. 

** And, then, when he is out of the court-room, he has as 
many virtues as they say the old Romans had; no hatred or 
envy, no anger or severity ; he is as kind and amiable as a wo- 
man. In fact, he is a model president and citizen. But there 
is one thing, between you and me, I don’t like in the man. It’s 
true it’s only a bit of foolishness, but it is so unbecoming in 
such a man, and takes so much from his dignity. Only think, 
just as soon as he has a leisure-hour, away he goes through the 
fields as far as his feet will carry him, and for what, do you sup- 
pose?” 

The jailer paused, fixing his eyes on Latreille with a comical 
expression. The latter remained silent, but awaited the reply 
with evident curiosity. 

“To catch butterflies, bugs, beetles, and such things, which 
he takes great care to preserve, each kind by itself, in large 
glass-cases. Mordieu! isn’t such nonsense unworthy of a man 
like him, or of any man in times like these? ” 

A pale glimmer of hope was visible in the features of the 
prisoner, and, while he laughed with the jailer at this strange 
hobby of the citizen-president, he reached his trembling hand 
after his hat, then he carelessly picked up the cork of the empty 
bottle, on the lower end of which, as if by stealth, he fixed the 
Necrobia ruficornis. This done, he replaced the cork in the 
mouth of the bottle. 

His object was attained. No sooner had he completed this 
little operation, than the jailer, who had observed every move- 
ment of his prisoner, began to clear the table, taking with him, 
as may be supposed, the mysterious bottle. He lost no time in 
hurrying to the president, narrated every particular of the 
little scene we have described, and then produced the treacher- 
ous cork. The jailer had no doubt the little insect was the 
signal of some new outbreak, of some diabolical conspiracy, 
and already, in imagination, he saw himself proclaimed as the 
savior of la belle France, and in possession of some national 


reward. 


It was ten o’clock in the evening. Alone, in a comfortable 
room, at a table on which are various books and objects of a 
scientific character, sit two men. They are engaged in the dis- 
cussion of a favorite topic, and, while one of them speaks with 
the enthusiasm of a devotee, the other listens attentively, and, 
from time to time, evinces his admiration for the superior at- 
tainments of the speaker. 
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All at once a rap is heard at the door. A servant enters, 
and says, in a loud tone: “Citizen Brutus is without, and 
wants to know at what hour to-morrow he will be wanted, so 
that he can have his machine in readiness.” 

The two men start suddenly from their seats. Despair is 
pictured in the faces of both. Suddenly they throw themselves 
into each other’s arms, sobbing like friends who part never to 
meet again. They had talked long of their favorite studies, of 
science in general, and of their future plans; and thus had they 
both, the citizen-president and Latreille, forgotten all else— 
the prison, the death-sentence, and even “ Citizen Brutus.” 

And what more? 

The following morning, while the guillotine waited for its 
unfortunate victim, a citizen of the blood-stained republic, well 
provided with letters and passes, went out of the gate at the 
opposite extremity of the town. It was Latreille. 





THE ASTRONOMERS ROYAL. 


HE Royal Observatory at Greenwich, near London, was 
founded in 1675. John Flamsteed, then in his thirtieth 
year, was appointed first Astronomer Royal, at a salary of one 
hundred pounds per annum. His labors in the observatory 
did not commence, however, till the 29th of October, 1676. 
He was distinguished, not for any brilliant astronomical discov- 
ery, but for his accurate and laborious observations. His great 


work, “Historia Celestis Britannica,” furnished his successors. 


with the data of several interesting discoveries. He died on 
the 31st of December, 1719. 

Flamsteed was succeeded by Dr. Edmund Halley. This 
eminent astronomer was born on the 29th of October, 1656, 
and was, therefore, in his sixty-fourth year when he entered 
on his duties as Astronomer Royal. The discoveries by which 
he will ever be known in the history of astronomy are: 

1. The secular acceleration of the moon’s mean motion 
(1693). 

2. The determination of the elements of the comet which 
bears his name, and the prediction of its return in 1759 (1705). 
8. The proper motions of the so-called fixed stars (1718). 

Halley’s last observation was dated December 31, 1739. 
He died on the 14th of January, 1742, in the eighty-sixth year 
of his age. 

The third Astronomer Royal was the Rev. James Bradley. 
This astronomer was born in 1692, and was therefore fifty 
years of age at the time of his appointment. His death oc- 
curred on the 13th of July, 1762, in his seventy-first year. His 
principal discoveries were: 

1. The aberration of light (1727). 

2. The nutation of the earth’s axis (1745). 

The next Astronomer Royal was Dr. Bliss, who occupied 
the position but two years and ahalf. He was not distinguished 
by any important service to astronomy. 

Dr. Neville Maskelyne succeeded Dr. Bliss in 1765. He 
continued in office till his death, in 1811, a period of forty-six 
years. 

The British Nautical Almanac was commenced, at the in- 
stance of Dr. Maskelyne, in 1767. The method of determining 
the longitude at sea by lunar observations was thus brought 
into general use. Dr. Maskelyne also suggested “the Schehal- 
lien experiment,” by which it was first demonstrably shown 
that the principle of gravitation operates between different 
masses on the surface of the earth, as well as between the bod- 
ies of the solar system. The same experiment also furnished 
the data for the first determination of the mass and density of 
the earth. ‘ 

John Pond, the sixth Astronomer Royal, was born in Lon- 
don, inthe year 1767. He was a laborious and accurate ob- 
server, and “in sidereal astronomy generally, his contribution 





to the existing stock of knowledge was much more extensive 
than that of his predecessor.” In 1835 his failing health com- 
pelled him to resign. His death occurred on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 1836. 

Mr. Pond was succeeded by the present Astronomer Royal, 
George Biddell Airy, Esq., who commenced his labors on the 
2d of October, 1835. Mr. Airy was born at Alnwick, North- 
umberland, in July, 1801. He was educated at Trinity College, 
where he received the degree of B. A. in 1828, and that of 
M. A. in 1826. In 1828 he was elected Professor of Astronomy in 
Cambridge University, and in 1835 President of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society. Some of his principal contributions to as- 
tronomy are: 

1. The discovery of a long inequality between Venus and 
the earth (1828). 

2. A determination of the earth’s ellipticity (1832). 

8. A determination of the mass of Jupiter (1833). 

4. A determination of Jupiter’s period of rotation (1835). 

5. The discovery of two new periodic inequalities in the mo- 
tion of the moon. 

6. Researches on ancient eclipses. 

7. Pendulum experiments in Horton colliery, for determin- 
ing the density of the earth. 

8. A complete discussion of the Greenwich observations of 
the moon and planets, between 1750 and 1830. 

The Observatory of Paris was built several years before that 
of Greenwich ; the latter, however, has contributed incompar- 
ably more to the progress of astronomy. “ Ever since its erec- 
tion,” says Whewell, ‘‘the observations there made have been 
the foundation of the greatest improvements which astronomy, 
for the time, received.” The institution, in short, has done in- 
calculable service in increasing the wealth of all civilized coun- 
tries, and in promoting the advancement of civilization itself. 





THE HUMMING-BIRDS AT HOME. 


A SUMMER SKETCH. 


ITH the advance of spring, and the first bright sunny days 

that herald the approach of summer, in our Northern lati- 

tudes, the garden and the grove become animate with a little, gleam- 

ing, glancing sprite, that flits from moss to flower, and from flower to 

budding twig, so swiftly, so deftly, and yet with such pomp of color, 

that Audubon’s description instantly recurs to you, and you are willing 

to believe this diminutive visitant “the glittering fragment of a rain- 
bow.” 

The grave naturalist will tell you that this feathered firefly, this 
Ariel of the woods, is one of the very numerous and brilliant Amer- 
ican family of Trochilide, or slender-billed birds, whose tongues are 
long tubes through which they can drain the contents of each flower- 
chalice that they hover near, as though Dame Nature had provided 
them beforehand with the instrument they find best adapted to the 
imbibition of continual floral cobblers and juleps. If plied with 
further questions, your scientific friend will proceed to inform you 
that, under the three main classes of Trochilida, there are no less than 
four hundred varieties, of which seventy are quite familiar to orni- 
thologists, and that all are natives of our Western World. 

When the Spanish, Portuguese, and, at last, English navigators and 
adventurers penetrated to the American tropics, the splendor of the veg- 
etation and the wealth of decoration in precious woods and stones and 
metals that they saw, were not their only sources of wonder and delight. 
Some of their most glowing narratives were filled with descriptions 
of birds of rare and exquisite plumage, and, among them, chief of all, 
the tiny “ winged gems” that they noticed hovering above the flow- 
ering mosses, or nestling amid the petals of the gorgeous orchida, 
These the tribes of the West Indies and the American mainland, in 
the same parallels, called by various names that pleased their glowing - 
fancies—“ shooting-stars,” “ will-o’-the-wisps,” “hairs of the sun,” 
etc., and exhibited not only head-ornaments, bracelets, girdles, and 
mantles, but exquisite pictures woven of their tiny feathers, and su- 
perior, in softness of sheen and variety of color, to the richest mosaic, 
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Stedman, in his quaint narration of his Voyage to Surinam, and 
journey to the interior of Guiana, says that ke saw these tiny crea- 
tures—which wife and child at home will, by this time, have gleefully 
recognized as the bee’s co-worker and the butterfly’s rival, our Amer- 
ican humming-birds—in such numbers on the tamarind-trees, that he 
mistook them, at first, for some new kind of brilliant swarming wasps. 
But, looking farther, our curious traveller found their little nests, no 
bigger than a cloven walnut-shell, suspended to some dancing twig of 
the orange or the coffee tree, the tamarind, or the wild pineapple. 
Two tiny, snow-white 
eggs, of equal cir- 
ecumference at the 
ends, lay within, half- 
buried in the soft 
down of the ¢hapsia 
that lined the nest 
like blanched peas 
in a mossy pod, the 
nest itself sometimes 
so blended with the 
surrounding bark or 
herbage, with its 
fringe and lacework 
of leaves and lichen, 
as to seem but a bud 
on the bough. A 
fortnight afterward, 
the glittering little 
green heads and 
crimson gorgets, like 
emerald tips to ruby 
beads, of which the 
bill, scarcely thicker 
than a hair, might 
represent the pin for 
a lady’s ruffle, told 
another story. 

The butterflies 
have been poetically 
called “living flow- 
erets,” and, with 
equal reason, may 
we speak of the 
humming-birds, and 
most of their kin- 
dred, as ‘‘living 
gems ;” for, in mo- 
tion or at rest, there 
are many species of 
them that eclipse the 
glow of the garnet 
and the topaz, and 
shame even the spar- 
kle of the diamond in 
the varying sheen of 
their plumage. The 
ever-changing hues 
and subtle fire of the 
rose-opal of rarest 
water but fairly re- | 
present them. 

Wilson, in the 
fervor of his descrip. 
tion, cannot resist the inspiration of the poetic muse : 




















































“When morning dawns, and the blest sun again, 
Lifts his red glories from the Eastern main, 
Then, though our woodlands, wet with glittering dews, 
The flower-fed humming-bird his raid pursues ; 
Sips with inserted tube the honeyed blooms, 

And chirps his gratitude as round he roams. 
While richest roses, though in crimson dressed, 
Shrink from the splendor of his gorgeous breast, 
What heavenly tints in mingled radiance fly ! 
Each rapid movement gives a different dye ; 

Like scales of burnished gold they dazzling show, 
Now sink to shade, now like a furnace glow.” 
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Our ornithologist here speaks of the 7rochilus colubris, which is 
the kind, and almost the only one, familiar to our neighborhood, and 
it bears great resemblance to Buffon’s Rubis, or ruby-throated variety. 
It generally appears at Savannah, Georgia, coming from the farther 
South, about the last week of March; reaches Pennsylvania late in 
April, or by the Ist of May, and New York a few days afterward. 
Thence it ranges as far north as latitude fifty-four degrees, near the 
head of the “ Unfigah,” or Peace River, and seems to make the Can- 
adas a favorite abode; for it abounds there during the season, which 
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The Green-Blue Humming-Bird. 


lasts until Decem- 
ber. Its strength 
of number is not 
readily accounted for, 
as it never lays, at a 
sitting, more than 
two eggs, thus rather 
forming an exception 
to the rule, that the 
small animals and 
birds are the most 
prolific. Thus, the 
small European wren 
has a brood of fif- 
teen ; the titmouse, 
seven or eight; the 
crow, five; and the 
lordly eagle but one. 
From the fact that 
eggs have been found 
in the humming- 
bird's nest as late as 
the middle of July, 
it is believed, by 
some naturalists, that 
it lays two broods 
in a summer, when 
the weather is pecu- 
liarly favorable. 

The ruby-throated 
variety, most familiar 
to us, is from three 
to three and one- 
quarter inches in 
length, and four and 
one-quarter inches in 
extent of wings. The 
throat of the male 
bird has a ruby-col- 
ored gorget, shading 
off into deep black, 
and then to fiery 
crimson and burning 
orange. The female 
lacks this ornament, 
usually, but the lower 
surface of her body 
and her tail are tip- 
ped with white. 

Catesby’s Caroli- 
na humming-bird has 
a golden-green back, 
a brilliant red throat, 
and a black, forked 


tail. The female’s body is of a rich golden-green, with a grayish- 


white breast, and tail-feathers of equal length. 


The Tomineo variety, usually seen in the immediate vicinity of New 
York, has a brown body, with a sheen on it like shaded gilding. It is 
grayish-white on the under surface, and the tail is of equal feathers. 
The young male bird has the peculiarity of two glowing-red medal- 
lions, one on each side where the head joins the neck, that look like 
broad, coral ear-rings. The upper side of a horizontal branch ; 4 
moss-grown trunk or bough ; sometimes, even, a weed in the garden ; 
a white-oak sapling, or the swinging offshoot of a pear-tree, gives this 


charming little summer guest “a coigne of vantage” for its habita- 
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tion and its domestic loves. The tiny nest, wrought o’er and o’er 
with gray lichens, touched here and there with crimson by the pencil 
of the sun, and lined with filmy layers captured from the fleecy wings 
of flying seeds, or shredded from the down of mullein-stalk or fern, is 
so incrusted on the stem that holds it, that it looks like some beauti- 
ful outgrowth of Nature’s own cunning workmanship. But, if the 
observer be hidden, on some enchanting sunny afternoon, in May or 
June, in some arbor, or behind some window shaded with the trumpet- 
flower or with honeysuckle, which is to the humming-bird what the 
rose is to the night- 
ingale, he will dis- 
cover the “ complici- 
té des petits nids 
caches,” hinted at 
by Victor Hugo in 
his thrilling picture 
of the passionate re- 
awakening of all life 
in the mysterious 
vernal season of the 
year. He will see 
that those little lace- 
wrought knots upon 
the bough-embroid- 
ery near him are the 
hiding-places of glit- 
tering shapes of glos- 
sy golden-green and 
fiery-crimson, that 
dart to and fro from 
the clambering flow- 
ers to their recess 
of deepest shade and 
“shadows number- 
less,” sipping the 
honey-dew, and tak- 
ing it back in their 
fine, tube-like bills 
to their young. And, 
many a time, if he 
watches closely, he 
will see this little 
fairy-bird, despite his 
courage, attacked 
and driven from these 
pleasant pastures by 
the humble-bee, 
against whose sting 
his delicate propor- 
tions fail to protect 
him. 

And yet our Zro- 
chilus is daring, even 
to rashness. His 
conformation _indi- 
cates a small stom- 
ach, large brain, and 
a heart bigger than 
either, There have 
been legends, such 
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A fair lady of our acquaintance had a pair of these little pets, 
which she long retained, and even multiplied, by similar precautions. 
They would alight on her finger and drink sugar-water dissolved in 
little tubes hidden in the calix of a trumpet-flower, or held between 
their patron’s lips. But Z/f and Gracie were petulant, and, if 
the flower chanced to be faded, or to displease them, would 
rend its petals, and scatter the fragments in the air with positive 
fury. 








However, it must not be supposed, from what we have said, that 
Trochilus is a strict 
vegetarian, and 
feeds only on sweet 
confections. He ran- 
ges from the poplar 
to the larkspur, and, 
along with the honey- 
suckle and trumpet- 
flower, greatly fa- 
vors the balsamina, 
or yellow-blossomed 
touch-me-not, seen 
in our swamps and 
marshes early in au- 
tumn, but he also 
devours many kinds 
of flies and insects. 
His mortal foe, and 
the avenger of these 
depredations, is the 
horrible black spider 
of Guiana, the huge 
Aranea_ avicularia, 
some kinds of which 
are found also in the 
woods of Southern 
Florida. This enemy 
weaves an immense 
web, nearly as strong 
as thread, and shaped 
like a twisted shell. 
Poor Trochilus, once 
caught in its meshes, 
is lost! But the 
victim has an ally, 
or, at least, an aven- 
ger in his turn, in 
the bigheaded South- 
American ant, which 
hunts the black-spi- 
der, and slaughters 
him mercilessly. Sev- 
eral varieties of the 
humming-birds are 
remarkable for a 
tuft of pure white, 
downy feathers, 
which envelops each 
leg, and which has 
obtained for them 
the popular title of 











as Charlevoix relates, 
of his attacking the 
crow, and, aided by 
his inconceivably swift motion, so rapid sometimes as to render him 
invisible, piercing that fierce bird to death with his needle-like bill. 
We know, however, that he does battle gallantly, and, to the last, | 
for his loves ; also, that he will enter human abodes and make himself | 
perfectly at home there. Peale, the celebrated amateur naturalist, | 
and owner of the museum known by his name, had two tame hum- 
ming-birds, which he literally fed on “ honey-dew,” like the fare of 
him whom Coleridge dreams of in his “Kubla Khan.” Gauze cur. | 
tains divided off a space for them, and prevented them from dashing | 


against the walls, while flowering shrubs below offered them homes 
and hiding-places. 


The Sparkling-tail Humming-Bird 


Puff-legs, because the 
white tufts bear some 
resemblance to a 
powder-puff. The generic name, Friocnemis, is given to the bird 
in allusion to this peculiarity, and is formed of two Greek words, 
the former signifying wool or cotton, and the other, the thigh. 
Owing to the very curious effects of these tufts, the Puff-legs 
are in very great demand among the dealers, as they look re- 
markably well in a case of stuffed birds. The Copper-Bellied 
Puff-leg is a native of Santa Fé de Bogota. It may easily be 
found there, as it is a remarkably local bird, being confined 
to a narrow strip or belt of land, which possesses the requisite 
characteristics of temperature and vegetation, the climate resembling 
a perpetual autumn. 
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THE MAN WHO LAUGHS ;* 
OR, 


BY THE KING’S COMMAND. 


BY VICTOR HUGO. 
BOOK VI.—URSUS FROM VARIOUS POINTS OF VIEW. 
I, 
WHAT THE MISANTHROPIST SAYS. 

Arrer Ursus had seen Gwynplaine bury himself under the 
doorway of Southwark jail, he remained, haggard, in the nook 
which he had made his point of observation. For a long time, 
he had in his ear that grinding noise of locks and bolts, which 
seems to be the prison’s howl] of joy in devouring a victim. 
He awaited. What? Hewatched. What? Those inexorable 
doors, once shut, open not again in a hurry. They are stiffened 
in the joints by their stagnation in darkness; and their move- 
ments become difficult, especially in the matter of deliverance. 
Going in—that’s all right; going out—that’s different. Ursus 
knew this. But we cannot give up waiting just according to 
our own good pleasure. We wait on, in spite of ourselves. 
That which we are doing brings into operation an acquired 
force, which persists even when there is no longer an object, 
which possesses and holds us fast, and which compels us to 
continue for a certain period what is henceforward without 
aim. Useless gazing; silly attitude, that we have all assumed 
upon occasion ; loss of time, that mechanically makes every man 
attentive to something passed away! There is no escape from 
this fixity. You insist with a sort of heedless obstinacy. You 
know not why you remain in the place where you are; but you 
do remain there. What is actively begun is continued passive- 
ly. Exhausting tenacity, whence you issue overwhelmed! 
Ursus, different as he was from other men, was nevertheless, 
like any one else, nailed to his spot by that compound of reverie 
and watchfulness, into which we are plunged by an event, that 
may to us be every thing, while we can effect nothing in regard 
to it. He looked by turns at the two blackened walls, some- 
times at the lower, sometimes at the higher one, sometimes at 
the door whereat was the sheriff’s ladder, sometimes at the 
door whereon was the death’s-head. He was, as it were, 
nipped in this vice, compounded of prison and burial-ground. 
The street, shunned and unpopular, had so few passers-by, that 
Ursus was not noticed. 

At last he emerged from the sheltering corner, such as it 
was—a sort of chance sentry-box where he had been on the 
look-out—and walked slowly away. The day was declining, 
so long had he been upon guard. From time to time he turned 
his head, and scrutinized the fearful low wicket-gate by which 
Gwynplaine had gone in. His eye was glassy and inexpressive. 
He reached the end of the lane, took one street, and then an- 
other, vaguely retracing the itinerary which he had followed, 
some hours earlier. At intervals he turned round, as though 
he could still see the prison-door, albeit no longer in the street 
wherein was the jail. By degrees he drew near the Tarrinzeau- 
Field. The lanes, that bordered the fair-ground, were deserted 
pathways between garden enclosures. He walked alongside 
the hedges and ditches, oppressed and bent down. All at once, 
he stopped, drew himself up, and exclaimed:—So much the 
better! 

At the same time he struck himself two blows with his fists 
upon the head, then two upon the thighs, which is the action 
of a man who has come to a just conclusion. 

And he began to mutter in his sleeve, by fits and starts, and 
loudly : 

— It’s all right! 
bond! the seditious scamp ! 
ernment that brought him there! 


Ah! the beggar! the brigand! the vaga- 
It was his comments on the gov- 
He was a rebel. I hada 





* Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1869, by D. Aveierow & Co., in the Clerk’s 
Office of the District Court of the United States for the Southern Disirict of New York. 








rebel in my household. I am relieved of him. I am lucky. 
He was compromising us. Stuck into prison! Ah! so much 
the better! Excellence of the laws. . . . Ah! the ungrateful 
fellow! I, who had brought him up! Yes: take pains! 
What need had he to be speaking and arguing? He mixed 
himself up with state questions! I just ask you! In handling 
small coin, he has railed against taxation, against the poor, 
against the people, against that which did not concern him! 
He allowed himself to make reflections upon the pence. He 
passed remarks, wickedly and maliciously, on the copper coin- 
age of the realm! He insulted her Majesty’s half-pennies! A 
farthing—why it is the same as the queen herself, a sacred 
effigy ; zounds, a sacred effigy! Have we a queen, yes or no? 
Respect, then, her verdigris! All sticks well together in the 
government. One ought to be aware of that. I have lived, I 
have; I know things. I shall be told: “ But you give up poli- 
tics, then?” Politics, my friends? I care as much for them as 
for the shaggy coat of a jackass. One day, I received a caning 
from a baronet. I said to myself: “That’s enough!” I under- 
stand politics. The people have but one farthing; they give it; 
the queen takes it; the people thank her. Nothing more sim- 
ple. The rest regards the lords; their lordships, the lords 
spiritual and temporal. Ah! Gwynplaine is under lock and 
key! Ah! heis bound for the hulks! That's just! That’s 
equitable, excellent, deserved, legitimate! It’s his own fault. 
Babbling is forbidden. Art thou a lord, goose-cap? The wap- 
entake arrested him; the justice of the quorum carried him off; 
the sheriff holds him fast. By this time he must be picked clean 
by some sergeant-at-law. Ah, how they pluck you a transgress- 
or, those fellows! Clapped into jail, my saucy varlet! So 
much the worse for him, so much the better for me! In faith, 
I am thoroughly content. I confess candidly that I’m in luck. 
What an extravagance I had committed, in picking up that little 
boy and girl! We were so tranquil, previously, Homo and I! 
What business had they in my booth, the tatterdemalions? 
Didn’t I fondle them enough when they were brats? Didn’t I 
drag them about enough with my breast-collar? A pretty sal- 
vage that—he atrociously ugly, she blind of both eyes! Did I 
drain sufficiently, on their behalf, the breast of famine? And 
they grow up, they make love! Flirtations between cripples— 
that’s where we left them! The toad and the mole—an idyl! 
And I had this in intimate proximity. It ought all to finish by 
the hand of justice. The toad has talked politics; good. I’m 
free of him. When the wapentake came, I was a fool at first; 
one can’t believe in good fortune; I thought that I didn’t see 
what I saw, that it was impossible, that it was a nightmare, that 
I was dreaming 4 farce. But no; nothing can be more real. 
You can turn it as you please. Gwynplaine is fair and softly in 
prison. It’s atouch of providence. Thank you, fair lady! He 
was the monster, that, with the row he made, drew attention to 
my establishment and denounced my poor wolf! Gone away, 
the Gwynplaine! And here I am, disembarrassed of the two. 
From one pebble, two bumps. For Dea will die of it. When 
she sees Gwynplaine no more—she sees him, the idiot!—she 
will have no more reason for existing, and she will say: ‘‘ What 
am I doing in this world?” And she will go off, she too; a 
pleasant journey to her! The devil take them both! I’ve 
always hated them, those beings. Die, Dea! Ah, how gladI 


am ! 
Il. 


WHAT HE DOES. 

He reached the Tadcaster Inn again. 

Six hours and a half sounded—half-past six, as the English 
say. Twilight had not quite begun. 

Master Nicless was on his door-step. His affrighted face 
had not succeeded, since the morning, in recomposing itself. 
Alarm was still stamped upon it. 

So soon as ever he saw Ursus at a distance: 

— Well? cried he. 

— Well; what? 
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—Is Gwynplaine coming back? It is high time. The 
public will soon arrive. Shall we have, this evening, the 
representation of “The Man Who Laughs?” 

— The man who laughs, said Ursus, that’s myself. 

Ané he looked at the innkeeper as he chuckled loudly. 

Then he mounted straight up to the first floor, opened the 
window close by the sign-board of the inn, stooped forward, 
stretched out his arm, balanced himself toward Gwynplaine’s 
handbill, “‘The Man Who Laughs,” and toward the panel where- 
on Chaos Conquered was displayed, unnailed the one, tore down 
the other, put the two boards under his arm, and came down 
the stairs again. 

Master Nicless followed him with his eyes. 

— Why do you take them down? 

Ursus broke out into a second hearty laugh. 

— Why do you laugh? the innkeeper went on. 

Ursus answered : 

—I am returning into private life. 

Master Nicless understood, and gave directions to his lieu- 
tenant, the boy Govicum, to tell any one who might present 
himself, that there would be no performance, that evening. He 
removed from the door the cask-contrivance for the money- 
taker, and put it into a corner of the drinking-room. 

A moment afterward, Ursus mounted into the Green-Box. 

He placed the two boards in a corner, and entered into what 
he termed the women’s pavilion. 

Dea was sleeping. 

She was on her bed, fully dressed, with her bodice loosened, 
as in her siestas. 

Near her, Vinos and Fibi—seated, one on a stool, and the 
other on the floor—were ruminating. 

Notwithstanding the advanced hour, they had not put on 
their goddesses’ stocking-net—a sign of profound discourage- 
ment. They were still wrapped up in their waists of drugget 
and their skirts of coarse stuff. 

Ursus looked steadily at Dea. 

— She is rehearsing for a longer sleep, murmured he. 

He apostrophized Fibi and Vinos. . 

—You understand, you two. There’s an end of the music. 
You may put your trumpets away in your drawer. You are 
right, not to have harnessed yourselves as deities. You are 
very ugly thus; but you have done right. Keep on your duster 
petticoats. No performance to-night. Nor to-morrow, nor the 
day after to-morrow, nor the day after that. No more Gwyn- 
plaine. No more Gwynplaine than there is on the palm of my 
hand. 

And again he looked earnestly at Dea. 

— What a blow this will be for her! 
ing out a candle. 

He puffed out his cheeks. 

— Pough !—nothing more. 

He laughed a little dry laugh. 

— Gwynplaine out of the way is every thing out of the way. 
It will be as though I lost Homo. It will be worse. She will 
be more alone than any other. Thissort of thing splashes more 
sadness over the blind, than over us. 

He went to the small window at the end. 

— How the days are lengthening! We see yet, at seven 
o'clock. However, let’s light up the tallow. 


It will be like blow- 


By aid of the tinder-box, he lighted the ceiling lantern of. 


the Green-Box. 

He leaned over Dea. 

—She will take cold. You women, you have unlaced her 
too much. There is the French proverb: 


On est en avril, 
N’dte pas un fil! * 


He saw a pin shining on the floor, picked it up, and stuck it into 





* Till April be dead, 
Leave off no thread! 





his sleeve. Then he walked up and down the Green-Box, ges- 
ticulating : 

— I am in fall possession of my faculties. I am lucid, arch- 
lucid. I pronounce this occurrence quite correct, and I approve 
of what is taking place. When she wakes up, I'll tell her of 
the incident just as it happened. There'll be no long waiting 
for the catastrophe. No more Gwynplaine—good-night, Dea! 
How well arranged it all is. Gwynplaine in the prison; Dea in 
the burial-ground! They’re going to be each other’s vis-a-vis! 
Death’s dance! Two destinies that reénter behind the scenes. 
Let’s pack up the costumes: Let’s buckle the cloak-bag. For 
cloak-bag, read winding-sheet. These two creatures were 
wanted: Dea without eyes, Gwynplaine without face. Up 
yonder, the good God will restore light to Dea and beauty to 
Gwynplaine. Death is putting in order. All is well. Fibi, 
Vinos, hook up your tambourines on the nails. Your talents 
for a row-de-dow are about to grow rusty, my beauties. There’l 
be no more performing, no more trumpeting. Chaos Conquered 
is conquered. The Man Who Laughs is done for. Tarantara is 
dead. This Dea sleeps all the time. She does well, too. In 
her place, I wouldn’t wake up. Bah! she'll soon be asleep 
again. Such a skylark as this soon dies. That’s what it is, to 
take up with politics. What a lesson! and how governments 
are in the right of it! Gwynplaine to the sheriff; Dea to the 
grave-digger! That's parallel. Instructive symmetry! I hope 
the innkeeper has barricaded the door. We are going to die, 
this evening, among ourselves, all in the family. Not I, nor 
Homo; but Dea. For myself, I shall continue to have the car- 
avan rolled along. I am identified with the meanderings of a 
vagabond life. I shall dismiss the two girls. I will not even 
retain one of them. I have a tendency to foolishness in old age. 
A female servant in the household of an old man is like bread 
on the table. I don’t wish for any temptation. It no longer 
suits my age. TZwrpe senilis amor. I will follow out my 
course, all alone with Homo. It is Homo who is going to be 
astonished. WhereisGwynplaine? WhereisDea? Old com- 
rade, here we are together again! By the plague, I’m en- 
chanted! Their bucolics embarrassed me. Ah, this wretch 
of a Gwynplaine, who doesn’t even come back! He leaves us 
in the lurch. That’s good. Now it’s Dea’s turn. It won’t be 
long. I want it to be finished off. I wouldn’t give a fillip on 
the tip of the devil’s nose to prevent her from dying! Dying, 
do you hear? Ah, she is waking! 

Dea opened her eyelids; for many blind persons shut their 
eyes in sleeping. Her sweet face, in its ignorance, wore all its 
habitual brightness. 

— She smiles, murmured Ursus; and I, I am langhing. All 
goes well. 

Dea called: 

—Fibi! Vinos! it must be time for the performance. J] 
fancy I must have slept a long time. Come and dress me! 

Neither Fibi nor Vinos budged. 

Meanwhile Ursus’s eye encountered, in Dea’s, the ineffable 
look of the blind. He shuddered. 

The two women, stupefied, looked to Ursus. 

Ursus shouted out: 

— You don’t see the public coming in! 
Vinos, beat the drum! 

Active obedience was Fibi. 
two, in themselves, personified submission: Their master, 
Ursus, had always been an enigma for them. Being never 
understood is a reason for being always obeyed. They thought 
simply that he was going out of his mind, and executed the 
order. Fibi took down the costume, and Vinos the drum. 

Fibi began dressing Dea. Ursus lowered the curtain over 
the door of: the women’s compartment, and continued, from 
behind it: 

— Look there, Gwynplaine! the court-yard is already more 
than half filled with the crowd. They are jostling each other 
in the entrance-ways. What a crowd! What do you say to 


Fibi, dress Dea! 


Passive was Vinos. They 
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Fibi and Vinos, who look as though they didn’t perceive it? 
How stupid they are, these strolling-women! What dulness is 
there in Egypt! Don’t lift up the curtain. Have some regard 
for decency. Dea is dressing. 

He paused; then all at once, this exclamation was heard : 

— How lovely Dea is! 

It was the voice of Gwynplaine. Fibi and Vinos trembled 
and turned round. It was the voice of Gwynplaine, but in 
Ursus’s mouth. 

Ursus, by a sign through a gap in the door-curtain, forbade 
their being surprised. 

He went on, in Gwynplaine’s voice: 

— Angel! 

Then he replied, in Ursus’s voice : 

— Dea, an angel! You are mad, Gwynplaine. There is no 
mammiferous animal that flies, except the bat. 

And he added : 

— Stop, Gwynplaine; go and let Homo loose. That will be 
more to the point. 

And he went down the back steps of the Green-Box very 
quickly, in Gwynplaine’s nimble style. Imitative scuffle, in- 
tended for Dea’s ear. 

In the court-yard he came upon the boy, made idle and in- 
quisitive by all this adventure. 

—Spread out both your hands, said Ursus to him, in low 
tone. 

And he emptied into them a handful of pence. 

Govicum was deeply moved by such munificence. 

Ursus whispered in his ear : 

— Boy, install yourself in the court; jump, dance, beat 
against any thing, baw], shout, whistle, coo, neigh, applaud, 
stamp with your feet, burst out into laughter, break some- 
thing! 

Master Nicless, humiliated and vexed at seeing the people, 
who had come for “‘ The Man Who Laughs,” retrace their steps 
and stream off to other booths in the fair-ground, had closed 
the door of the inn. He had even given up the serving out 
drinks for this evening, so as to avoid the nuisance of being 
asked questions; and, in lack of occupation, as there was no 
performance, was looking down into the court, candle in hand, 
from the balcony above. Ursus, taking the precaution to pitch 
his voice between the parentheses made by the palms of his two 
hands adjusted to his mouth, cried out to him: 

— Master, do as your boy does; yelp, scream, howl! 

He went up again into the Green-Box, and said to the 
wolf : 

— Speak as loud as you can! 

And, raising his voice : 

—The crowd is too great. I believe we are going to have a 
disturbed representation. 

Vinos, meanwhile was beating her drum. 

Ursus continued : 

— Dea is in costume. We shall be able to begin. I'm sorry 
that they have let inso many people. How thick they are! But 
look, Gwynplaine! What an ungovernable herd! I'll bet that 
this is our biggest receipt. Go on, you hussies, both of you, 
to your music! This way, Fibi, and take your clarion! 
Good, Vinos, rattle away on your drum. Hit it till you scrape 
the skin! Fibi, pose yourself as Fame. Young ladies, you’re 
too much covered up. Off with those dresses. Put on your 
gauze, in place of that stuff. The public like us daintily gotten 
up. Let wise men thunder—we’ll have a dash of nonsense! 
Let’s be gay! And lay about you with desperate melodies! 
Peal, blow, crackle, flourish, thump! What a crowd, my poor 
Gwynplaine! 

He interrupted himself: 

— Gwynplaine, help me! Let’s lower the panel down. 

In the mean time, he spread out his pocket-handker- 
chief. 

— But, first, let me bellow in my rag. 





And he blew his nose energetically, as a ventriloquist al- 
ways ought to do. 

His handkerchief replaced in his pocket, he drew back the 
bolts connected with the pulleys, that made the ordinary 
screeching. The panel lowered itself. 

— Gwynplaine, it’s of no use to remove the blind. Let’s 
keep the curtain as it is, until the performance begins. We 
shall not be by ourselves. Here, you two, come to the front, 
both of you. Music, young ladies! Poum! Poum! Poum! 
The audience is well composed. It is of the dregs of the peo- 
ple. Good heavens, what a heap of populace! 

The two trollops, stupefied by the act of obedience, installed 
themselves in their accustomed places, at the two corners of the 
lowered panel. 

Thereupon Ursus became extraordinary. He was no longer 
aman; he was a crowd. Compelled to make fulness out of 
emptiness, he summoned his marvellous ventriloquism to his aid. 
All the orchestra of voices, human and animal, that he had 
within him, rang out at once. He made himself legion. Any 
one, with closed eyes, might have fancied himself in some 
public place, on a day of festival or of riot. The whirlwind 
of stammerings and of noises, that came forth from Ursus, sang, 
bayed, talked, coughed, spat, sneezed, took snuff, held dialogues, 
put questions and gave answers—and all this simultaneously. 
The rough-drawn syllables fitted one into another. In this 
court-yard where there was nothing, men, and women, and 
children, were heard. There was the distinct confusion of ap- 
plause. And, athwart this din, strange discords went meander- 
ing as in a mist, cluckings of birds, spittings of cats, cries of 
infants at the breast. The hoarseness of the drunken man 
could be distinguished. Dogs underfoot growled out their dis- 
quiet. The voices came from far and from near, from above 
and from below, from the front seats and from the back. The 
whole together was a sound; the detail was a cry. Ursus 
thumped with his fist, kicked with his foot, threw his voice 
out to the farther end of the court, then made it come out of the 
ground. It was stormy and familiar. He passed from mur- 
mur to noise, from noise to tumult, from tumult to tempest. 
He wes himself and all. Soliloquist and polyglottist. Just as 
there i illusion for the eye, there is illusion for the ear. What 
Proteus did for the look, Ursus did for the hearing. Nothing 
so wonderful as this fac-simile of the multitude. From time 
to time, he drew aside the curtain of the women’s apartment, 
and looked at Dea. Dea was listening. 

On his side in the court-yard, the boy was carrying it with 
high hand. 

Vinos and Fibi blew conscientiously into the trumpets, and 
excited themselves upon the tambourines. Master Nicless, the 
sole spectator, like them, explained it to himself by Ursus being 
mad, which, besides, was but adding a sombre detail to his 
melancholy. The brave innkeeper muttered: ‘“‘ What a row!” 
He was as serious as a person who recalls to himself that there 
are laws. 

Govicum, charmed to contribute toward disorder, exerted 
himself almost as much as Ursus. It amused him; besides, he 
gained his pennies. 

Homo was pensive. 

With his hurly-burly, Ursus mingled words: 

— It is as usual, Gwynplaine, there’s a cabal; our rivals are 
undermining our success. Hooting is what seasons triumph. 
And then these folks here are too numerous. They are ill at 
ease. A neighbor’selbow-joints do not promote good-will. It’s 
to be hoped that they won’t break the benches. We are about 
to become victims to a mad-brained population. Ah! if our 
friend Tom-Jim-Jack were there! But he does not come any 
more. Look at all those heads, one above the other. Those, 
who are standing up, do not seem to be well satisfied, although 
to remain standing up, according to Galien, is a movement 
which that great man calls “the tonic nfovement.” We'll cut 
the performance short. As there is nothing but Chaos Con- 
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quered on the bills, we will not play Ursus Rursus. That’s at 
any rate something gained. What an uproar! O blind turbu- 
lence of the masses! They will be doing us some damage! 
But it can’t go on thus. We shouldn’t be able to play. Nota 
word of the piece could be heard. I’m going to harangue them. 
Gwynplaine, draw the blind a little aside. Citizens — 

Here Ursus cried to himself, in a feverish and sharp voice: 

— Down with the old fellow! , 

And he went on, in his own proper voice : 

—I believe the people are insulting me. Cicero was right ; 
plebs, fex urdis. It doesn’t matter; let’s admonish the mob. 
I shall have much trouble to make myself heard. I will speak, 
nevertheless. Man, do your duty! Gwynplaine, look at that 
hag gnashing her teeth down there! 

Ursus made a pause, into which he threw a gnashing of 
teeth. Homo, provoked, added a second one, and Govicum a 
third. 

Ursus went on: 

— The women are worse than the men. By no means a 
propitious moment. It’s all the same; let’s try the effect of a 
speech. To be eloquent is always in season. Listen to this, 
Gwynplaine, an insinuating exordium.—Lady-citizens and gen- 
tlemen-citizens, it is I who am the bear. I take off my head to 
address you. I humbly ask for silence. 

Ursus gave out this ery to the crowd: 

— Grumphll! 

And continued : 

—I respect my audience. Grumphll is an exclamation, like 
any other. Welcome, O population alive with vermin! I have 
no doubt that you are of the scum, all of you. That does not 
diminish my esteem. Deliberate esteem. I have the most pro- 
found reverence for the worthy bullies, who honor me with 
their patronage. There are deformed beings among you, and 
I take no offence at it. Halting gentlemen and gentlemen 
humpbacks are to be found in nature. The camel bunches 
out; the bison is puffed up in the back; the badger has his 
left legs shorter than his right; the fact is settled by Aristotle 
in his treatise on the walking of animals. Those among you, 
who have two shirts, have one upon your back, and the other 
at the pawnbroker’s. I know that is so. Albuquerque pledged 
his mustache, and St. Denis his aureole. The Jews made ad- 
vances, even on the aureole. Great examples. To have debts 
is to have something. In you, I reverence ragamuffins. 

Here, Ursus cut himself short by this interruption, in deep 
bass : 

— Stupid donkey! 

And he answered in his own most polished accent : 

— Agreed. I ama learned man. I make my excuses for it 
as well asI can. I scorn knowledge scientifically. Ignorance is 
a reality, on which one is nourished; knowledge is a reality, on 
which one starves. For the most part, we are forced to make 
choice: to be learned, and grow thin; to browse, and be an 
ass. O citizens, browse! Knowledge isn’t worth a mouthful 
of any thing good. I would rather eat a sirloin of beef, than 
know that its muscle is called psoas. I have but one single 
merit. That isadry eye. Such as you see me, I have never 
wept. It must be said, though, that I have never been satis- 
fied. Never satisfied. Not even with myself. I despise my- 
self. But, I submit this.to the members of the opposition here 
present—if Ursus is only a man of learning, Gwynplaine is an 
artist. 

He sniffled afresh : 

— Grumphll! 

And he resumed : 

—Grumphll again! That’s an objection. Nevertheless, I 
proceed. And Gwynplaine, O gentlemen and ladies, has beside 
him another artist, that distinguished and hairy personage who 
accompanies us, the Lord Homo, formerly a wild dog, now a 
civilized wolf, and faithful subject of her Majesty. Homo is a 
mimic, of talents deep-seated and superior. Be attentive and 





collected. You are about to see Homo play presently, as well 
as Gwynplaine ; and art must be honored. That befits great 
nations. Are you men of the woods? I assent to it. In that 
case, syloe sint consule digne. Two artists are well worth one 
consul, Good. Some one has thrown a cabbage-stalk at me. 
But it didn’t hit me. It won’t hinder me from speaking. On 
the contrary, avoided danger is loquacious. Garrula pericula, 
says Juvenal. People! there are drunken men among you; 
drunken women also. It’s all right. The men are tainted; 
the women are hideous. You have all sorts of excellent rea- 
sons for cramming yourselves in here upon the drinking-room 
benches—want of occupation, idleness, pausing between two 
robberies, porter, ale, stout, malt, brandy, gin, and the attrac- 
tion of one sex to the other sex. Wondrous well! A mind, 
with a turn for fooling, would have a fair field here. But I 
abstain. Boldness—so be it. Still, there must be some re- 
ticence in an orgy. You are gay, but obstreperous. You imi- 
tate notably the outcries of beasts; but what would you say if, 
when you were talking love with a lady in a room, I were to 
pass my time in barking close to you? It would annoy you. 
Very well, then, this annoys us. I authorize you to hold your 
tongues. Art is quite as respectable as debauch. I speak to 
you in plain terms. 

He addressed himself : 

— Plague strangle you, with your eyebrows like ears of 
rye! 

And he replied : 

— Honorable sirs, let us leave the ears of rye in peace. Itis 
impious to do violence to vegetables, for the purpose of tracing 
in them a resemblance human or animal. Besides, the plague 
doesn’t strangle. A false metaphor. For goodness’ sake, keep 
silence. Permit me to tell you, that you are lacking a little in + 
the majesty that characterizes the true English gentleman! I 
declare positively that those among you, who have shoes 
through which their toes have passed, take advantage thereof 
in putting their feet upon the shoulders of the spectators in 
front of them, which give the ladies occasion for remarking 
that soles don’t always burst out at the point where is placed 
the head of the metatarsal bones. Show your feet a little less, 
and your hands a little more. I perceive hence certain knaves, 
who are plunging their ingenious claws into the fobs of their 
imbecile neighbors. Dear pickpockets, decency! Box your 
neighbor’s ears, if you please; but don’t rob him. You'll irri- 
tate folks much less by giving them a black eye, than by crib- 
bing their pence. Damage noses; very well. The cit holds 
his money dearer than his beauty. For the rest, accept my 
sympathy. I have no pretention to throw blame on sharpers. 
Evil exists. Every one endures it; every one does it. No one 
is exempt from the vermin of his sins. I speak of that alone. 
Have we not, all, our itchings? The devil scratches himself, 
and so do we. I myself have committed faults. Plaudite, 
cives / 

Ursus executed a long groan, which he overpowered with 
these final words: 

— My lords and gentlemen, I see that my discourse has had 
the luck to displease you. I take leave of your hootings for a 
moment. I am now about to put on my head again, and the 
performance will begin. 

He abandoned the oratorical accent, for the intimate tone: 

—Let us close the curtain again. Let me take breath. I 
have been mellifiuous. I have spoken well. I have called them 
“my lords and gentlemen.” Velvety language, but thrown 
away. What do you say of all this debauched people, Gwyn- 
plaine? How easy it is to account for the ills that England has 
suffered, for forty years, through the passions of these bitter 
and malignant spirits! The English of other days were war- 
like; these are saddened and enlightened, and take a pride in 
despising the laws and refusing to recognize the royal author- 
ity. Ihave done all that human eloquence could do. I have 
lavished metonymies upon them, graceful as the flowered cheek 
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of adolescence. Are they softened? I doubt it. What can be 
expected of a people that eats so extraordinarily, and that stuffs 
itself up with tobacco to such a degree, that in this country 
men of letters themselves often compose their works with a 
pipe in their mouths? It’s all the same. Let’s play the piece! 

The rings of the curtain were heard sliding along the rod. 
The drumming of the gypsies ceased. Ursus unhooked his 
hurdy-gurdy, played his prelude, said in low tone, “‘ Why, how 
mysterious this is, Gwynplaine!” and then tumbled upside 
down with the wolf. 

However, at the same time with the hurdy-gurdy, he had 
taken down from its nail a very shaggy wig that he owned, 
and had thrown it upon the floor, in a corner within his reach. 

The representation of Chaos Conquered took place almost 
as usual, minus the effects of blue light and magical illumina- 
tion. The wolf played his part in good faith. At the proper 
moment, Dea made her appearance, and evoked Gwynplaine 
with her divine and tremulous voice. She stretched out her 
arm, groping for his head. 

Ursus pounced upon the wig, shook it into disorder, put it 
on, and advanced softly, holding his breath, so that his bristling 
head was under Dea’s hand. 

Then, summoning up all his skill and imitating Gwynplaine’s 
voice, he sang, with an ineffable expression-of love, the mon- 
ster’s reply to the appeal of the spirit. 

The imitation was so perfect that, this time again, the two 
assistant women looked for Gwynplaine with their eyes, fright- 
ened at hearing without seeing him. 

Govicum, marvelling, stamped with his feet, applauded, 
clapped his hands, produced an Olympian hubbub, and laughed, 
by himself alone, like a troop of gods. This boy, let it be said, 
displayed a rare talent for playing the spectator. 

Fibi and Vinos, automatons whose springs were moved by 
Ursus, gave out the habitual hurly-burly of instruments made 
up of brass and ass’s skin, that marked the close of the per- 
formance, and accompanied the departure of the public. 

“Ursus got up, in a sweat. 

He whispered to Homo :—You understand that it was a case 
of saving time. I believe that.we have succeeded. I got out 
of it pretty well, I who had a right to be well-nigh overcome. 
Gwynplaine may still come back, between the present time and 
to-morrow. It was useless to kill Dea outright. I am explain- 
ing it all to you. 

He took off his wig and wiped his brow. 


—I am a ventriloquist of genius, murmured he. What tal- 


ent Ihave! I have equalled Brabant, the ventriloquist of the 
King of France, Francis I. Dea is convinced that Gwynplaine 
is here. 


— Ursus, said Dea, where is Gwynplaine? . 

Ursus turned round, with a start. 

Dea had remained in the background of the theatre, stand- 
ing up under the lantern that hung from the roof. She was 
pale, with a ghostly pallor. 

She resumed, with an ineffable smile of despair : 

—I know it. He has left us. He is gone. 
aware that he had wings. 

And, raising her transparent eyes to the Infinite, she added: 

— When will it be my turn? 


Well was I 


III. 
COMPLICATIONS. 


Ursus was stupefied. 

He had not brought about an illusion. 

Was his ventriloquism in fault? No, assuredly. He had 
succeeded in deceiving Fibi and Vinos, who had eyes; and not 
in deceiving Dea, who was blind. It was that the eyeballs only 
of Fibi and Vinos were lucid, while in Dea it was the heart that 
saw. 


He had not a word to reply. And he thought within him- 








self: Bos in lingua. Man, tongue-tied, has an ox on his 
tongue. 

In mixed emotions, humiliation is the first sentiment that 
crops out. Ursus dreamed. 

— I have frittered away my onomatopeeias. 

And, like every dreamer who is driven into a corner, he 
abused himself: 

— Complete break-down ! 
mony to no purpose whatever. 
now ? 

He looked at Dea. 
pale, and without any movement. 
in space. 

An incident happened in the nick of time. 

Ursus saw Master Nicless in the court-yard, candle in hand, 
making signs to him. 

Master Nicless had not assisted at the close of the quasi- 
phantom comedy played by Ursus. That was because some 
one had knocked at the inn-door. Master Nicless had gone to 
open it. Twice there had been a knock, which made two 
eclipses of Master Nicless. Ursus, absorbed in his hundred- 


I have exhausted imitative har- 
But what will. become of us 


She was silent; growing more and more 
Her eye was fixed and lost 


| voiced monologue, had not noticed it. 


Upon the mute appeal of Master Nicless, Ursus went down. 

He drew near the innkeeper. 

Ursus put his finger upon his lip. 

Master Nicless put his finger upon his lip. 

The two looked at each other, thus. 

Each of them seemed to say to the other: 

— Let’s talk; but let’s hold our tongues. 

The innkeeper opened silently the door of the low-pitched 
room. Master Nicless entered; Ursus entered. There was no 
one but they two. The outlook toward the street, window and 
shutter, was closed. 

The innkeeper pushed behind him the door that opened on 
the court ; it was shut in the face of Govicum, inquisitive. 

Master Nicless put the candle on a table. 

A dialogue began ; in low tone, almost a whisper. 

— Master Ursus... 

— Master Nicless? 

— I have it at last. 

— Bah! 

— You desired to make the poor blind girl believe that all 
this was as usual. 

— There’s no law against ventriloquism. 

— You are clever. 

— No. 

— It’s astounding to what a point you do what you want 
to do. 

— No, I tell you. 

— Now, I’ve something to say to you. 

— Is it politics? 

—I don’t know. 

— Because I would not listen. 

— Look here. While you were playing both piece and 
public, all by yourself, somebody was knocking at the in- 
door. 

— Somebody knocked at the door? 

— Yes. 

— I don’t like that. 

— Nor do I. 

— And then? 

— And then I opened it. 

— Who was it that knocked ? 

— Some one, who spoke to me. 

— What did he say ? 

— I listened to him. 

— What answer did you give him? 

— None at all. I came back to see you play. 

—And...? 

— Some one knocked a second time. 
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— Who? The same person? 

— No; another one. 

— Still somebody who spoke to you? 

— Somebody who said nothing to me. 

—I like him better. 

—I don’t. 

— Explain yourself, Master Nicless. 

— Guess who knocked the first time. 

—I haven’t time to be Edipus. 

— It was the master of the circus. 

— Close by? 

— Close by. 

— Where there is all that cracked music ? 

— Cracked. 

— Well? 

— Well, Master Ursus, he makes you an offer. 

— An offer ? 

— An offer. 

— Why? 

— For reasons. 

— You have an advantage over me, Master Nicless, in that 
you just now guessed my enigma, and that I, at this present 
moment, can’t comprehend yours. 

—The master of the circus has commissioned me to tell 
you that he saw the squad of police pass this morning, and that 
he, the master of the circus, being desirous to prove to you that 
he is your friend, offers to buy of you, for fifty pounds sterling 
money down, your caravan the Green-Box, your two horses, 
your trumpets with the women who blow them, your piece 
with the blind girl who sings in it, your wolf, and you your- 
self with it all. 

Ursus smiled haughtily. 

— Master of the Tadcaster Inn, you will tell the master 
of the circus that Gwynplaine is coming back. 

The innkeeper took up from a chair something in the dark, 
and turned toward Ursus with his two arms held up, so as to let 
Ursus take from one of his hands a cloak, and from the other a 
leather collar, a felt hat, and a hooded mantle. 

And Master Nicless said : 

— The man who knocked the second time, and who was one 
of the police, and who came in and went out without speaking 
a word, brought this. 

Ursus recognized Gwynplaine’s leather collar, mantle, hat, 
and cloak. 

IV. 
MNIBUS SURDIS CAMPANA MUTA. 


Ursus passed his fingers over the felt of the hat, the cloth 
of the cloak, the stuff of the mantle, the leather of the collar ; 
couldn’t entertain any doubt as to these cast-off clothes; and 
with a quick and imperious gesture, without saying a word, 
pointed Master Nicless to the inn-door. 

Master Nicless opened it. 

Ursus rushed out of the tavern. 

Master Nicless followed him with his eyes, and saw Ursus 
running as fast as his old legs would let him, in the direction 
taken in the morning by the wapentake who carried off Gwyn- 
plaine. A quarter of an hour later, Ursus, out of breath, 
reached the little street in which was the wicket-gate of South- 
wark jail, and in which he had already passed so many hours 
on the lookout. 

This narrow street had no need of midnight, to be deserted. 
But, gloomy by day, by night it was disquieting. After a cer- 
tain hour, no one trusted himself there. It seemed as though 
there might be an apprehension of the two walls drawing 
nearer together, and a fear of being crushed in the embrace, if a 
fancy to embrace each other should take hold of the prison and 
the cemetery. Nocturnal effects these. The truncated willows 
of the little street Vauvert, in Paris, had this sanie sort of evil 
repute. It was pretended that at night these stumps of trees 





changed themselves into huge hands, and seized upon the 
passers-by. 

The people of Southwark, as we have said, avoided by in- 
stinct this street, between jail and burial-ground. Formerly, it 
had been barred at night by an iron chain. Altogether useless 
this; the best chain for closing up this street was the fear that 
it wrought. 

Ursus entered it resolutely. 

What idea had he? None. 

He came into this street, as the place for inquiries. Was he 
going to knock at the prison-door? Certainly not. This fear- 
ful and vain expedient did not enter into his brain. Trying to 
get in there, to ask for information! What madness! Pris- 
ons no more open themselves to him who wants to enter, than 
to him who wants to go out. Their hinges do but revolve 
upon the law. Ursus was aware of this. What, then, was his 
purpose in this street? Tosee. See what? Nothing. He did 
not know what. What he could. To find himself again oppo- 
site the door, through which Gwynplaine had disappeared, was 
in itself something already. Sometimes, the blackest and the 
roughest wall can speak, and a glimmer of light may peer from 
between its stones. Out from a close-set and darkened mass, 
a vague brightness not unfrequently transudes and is detached. 
To examine the envelope of a fact is to be in a good place for 
watching. We all have an instinct within us, that prompts us 
to leave the least possible thickness between ourselves and the 
fact that interests us. That is why Ursus returned to the lane, 
wherein was the low-pitched entrance to the strong house. 

At the moment when he entered the lane, he heard the 
stroke of a bell; then a second. 

— What, thonght he, can it be midnight already ? 

Mechanically, he began to count. 

— Three, four, five. 

He mused: 

— How the strokes of this bell are spun out! 
they are! Six, seven. 

And he made this remark : 

— What lamentable sounds!—Eight, nine.—Ah, the sim- 
plest thing in the world! A clock is saddened by being in a 
prison !—Ten.—And then the cemetery isthere. This bell sounds 
the hour for the living, and eternity for the dead.—Eleven.— 
Alas! to sound an hour for him, who is not at liberty, is also to 
sound an eternity !—Twelve! 

He stopped. 

— Yes, it is midnight. 

The bell sounded a thirteenth stroke. 

Ursus shuddered. 

— Thirteen! 

There was a fourteenth stroke. 

— What can that mean? 

The strokes continued at long intervals. Ursus listened. 

—It is not the bell of a clock. Itis the bell muta. Be- 
sides, I said: “How long midnight is sounding!” This bell 
does not sound at all; it tolls. What is passing here, that is 
sinister ? 

Every prison, formerly, like every monastery, had its bell, 
termed muta, and reserved for sad occasions. The muta—the 
dumb one—was a bell of very low tone, that had the air of doing 
all it could, so as not to be heard. 

Ursus had regained the corner convenient for the lookout, 
whence he had been enabled to keep watch upon the prison 
during a great part of the day. 

The tollings followed each other, at a lugubrious distance 
apart. 

A knell notes a loathsome punctuation upon space. It 
marks funereal paragraphs in everybody’s lucubrations. The 
knelling of a bell is like the throat-rattle ina man. Notification 
of agony. If, in houses here and there, in the neighborhood of 
this tolling bell, there should be reveries that fluctuate and 
pause, the knell cuts them into specific fragments. Floating 


How slow 


Then a fifteenth. 
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reverie is, as it were, a refuge. A certain something of the 
diffuse in anguish leaves room for a ray of hope to penetrate; 
the knell particularizes and crushes. It puts an end to diffu- 
sion; and, in the trouble wherein inquietude would fain hover 
in suspense, it brings the headlong fall to a point. A knell 
speaks to every one in the sense of his sorrow or his alarm. A 
tragic bell—this is addressed to you. A warning. Nothing so 
sombre as a monologue, whereon this cadence falls. The evenly- 
measured returns indicate a purpose. What is that hammer, 
the bell, forging upon that anvil, the thought? 

Ursus counted confusedly the tollings of the knell, although 
he had no object in so doing. Feeling that he was on slippery 
ground, he made efforts not to lose himself in conjectures. 
Conjectures are an inclined plane, whereon we go uselessly too 
far. But meantime, what did this bell mean? 

He peered into the darkness, at the spot where he knew that 
the prison-door was situated. 

All at once, at this very spot, which formed a sort of black 
hole, there was a redness. This redness grew larger, and be- 
came a brightness. 

There was nothing vague in this redness. It suddenly as- 
sumed form and had angles. The jail-door had turned upon 
its hinges. The redness marked out its arch and its casings. 

It was rather a yawning than an opening. A prison does 
not open; it yawns. With ennui, perhaps. 

The wicket-gate let out a man with a torch in his hand. 

The bell did not cease tolling. Ursus felt that he was doubly 
in abeyance. He watched intently—his ear on the knell, his 


eye on the torch. 

Following this man, the door, which was only ajar, opened 
entirely, and gave issue to two other men, then to a fourth. 
This fourth was the wapentake, visible by the light of the torch. 
He had his iron staff in his hand. 

Emerging from beneath the wicket, behind the wapentake, 


in order, two by two, with the stiffness of a series of marching 
posts, came forth a number of silent men. 

This nocturnal retinue traversed the low doorway, couple by 
couple, like the pairs in a procession of penitents, without break 
in its continuity, with lugubrious care to make no noise, gravely, 
almost gently. With just such precaution does a serpent issue 
from its hole. 

The torch threw the profiles and the attitudes into relief. 
Fierce profiles, mournful attitudes. 

Ursus recognized all the countenances of the police, who had 
carried off Gwynplaine in the morning. 

There was no doubt. They were the same. They were re- 
appearing; Gwynplaine also was evidently about to reappear. 

They had brought him there; they would take him back 
again. 

It was clear. 

Ursus’s eyeball redoubled its intensity of gaze. 
set Gwynplaine at liberty ? 

The double file of the police trickled out from the low- 
arched way, very slowly, and as it were drop by drop. The 
bell, that never ceased, seemed to mark the step for them. On 
leaving the prison, the train, showing their backs to Ursus, 
turned to the right in the bend of the street opposite to that 
where he was posted. 

A second torch shone out through the wicket-gate. 

This indicated the close of the procession. 

Ursus was about to see what they were bringing out. 
prisoner. The man. 

Ursus was about to see Gwynplaine! 

What they were bringing out appeared. It was a bier. 

Four men were carrying a bier, covered with a black cloth. 

Behind them came a man with a shovel on his shoulder. 

A third lighted torch, held by a personage reading from a 
book, who was of course a chaplain, closed the train! 

The bier took its place in the file, behind the police who 
had turned to the right. 


Would they 


The 





At the same moment the head of the retinue stopped. Ur- 
sus heard the grinding noise of a key. 

Opposite the prison, in the low wall that bounded the other 
side of the street, a second opening of a door was made dis- 
tinct by a torch that passed through it. 

This door, on which a death’s-head might be distinguished, 
was the door of the burial-ground. 

The wapentake entered by this opening; then the men; 
then the second torch, after the first. The train diminished, 
like the reptile reéntering his hole. The entire file of the police 
penetrated that other gloom that was beyond that other door; 
then the bier; then the man of the shovel; then the chaplain 
with his torch and his book; and the door was closed again. 

There was nothing any longer, save a gleam of light over a 
wall. 

It was without doubt the chaplain and the grave-digger, 
who were casting on the coffin—the one his verses of prayer, the 
other his shovelfuls of earth. 

The whispering ceased ; the dull thuds ceased. 

There was a movement. The torches shone; the wapentake 
repassed through the reopened door of the cemetery, holding 
his staff upright; the chaplain came back with his book; the 
grave-digger with his shovel; the procession reappeared, with- 
out the coffin; the double file of men made again the same 
passage between the two doors, with the same taciturnity, and 
in reversed order; the door of the cemetery was shut again; 
the door of the prison was reopened; the sepulchral arch of the 
wicket-gate defined itself in the glimmering light; the darkness 
of the corridor became dimly visible; the profound and dense 
obscurity of the jail offered itself again to the look; and all 
this vision reéntered into all this gloom. 

The knell died out. Silence shut itself down close—the 
sinister lock of darkness! 

An apparition swooned away! It was only that. 

A passing-by of spectres, that vanishes! 

Coincidences, that draw together logically, end in the build- 
ing up of something that resembles evidence. That fatal fact— 
a coffin borne to earth—added itself, or let us rather say, adjust- 
ed itself, to Gwynplaine arrested, to the silent manner of his 
arrest, to his clothes brought back by one of the police, to the 
knell of the prison whither he was conducted. 

— He is dead, cried Ursus. 

He fell down, in sitting posture, on a mile-stone. 

—Dead! They have killed him! Gwynplaine! 
child! My son! 

And he broke out into sobs. 


My 





WOMAN ON HORSEBACK, 


UR American women are the handsomest in the world, 
and the character of their beauty is superior to that of 
any other country. The abundance of food, facilities of educa- 
tion, and the superior comforts of the masses of our native 
born population, produce these results. A well-raised Amer- 
can woman, possessing the claim at home of being a fair speci- 
men of her sex, will, in any European capital, be the cynosure 
of all eyes. On the comparatively-recent occasion of the Italian 
people taking possession of Venice, when the aquatic proces 
sion, which accompanied Victer Emmanuel, passed through the 
Grand Canal, an unpretending gondola, bearing the stars and 
stripes, was among the number, which was freighted with one 
of our city suburban families, consisting of a gentleman, his 
wife, a daughter of eighteen, and two younger children. As 
the King of Italy and his splendid retinue glistened and corus- 
cated in the pure atmosphere and bright sunshine, the enthu- 
siastic plaudits of a newly-enfranchised and noble people rent 
the air. ; 
But, all’ along the entire route of that grand historical 
procession, there was, every now and then, a buzz of admira- 
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tion, a low, soft murmur of applause, an eager movement 
among aristocratic groups of spectators, to catch the sight of 
some specified object of interest—then followed the waving of 
handkerchiefs and audible whispers of respectfully-expressed 
admiration, accompanied by eyes flashing with unusual delight. 
The object of this particular interest was the loveliness of that 
young American girl, who, all unconscious of the sensation she 
was creating, was almost childishly expressing her delight at 
the moving, novel pageant. 

What attracted the representative world to our American 
girl should be “a joy forever,” but, unfortunately, it is not. 
Methuselah, who probably married the belle of the’ neighbor- 
hood, a juvenile of two hundred and twenty, after seventy-two 
years of exemplary courtship, no doubt crystallized the fact of 
the evanescence of female physical loveliness in the common 
saying, “that beauty soon decays.” And, ever since his time, 
the remark made by him in the bitterness of the intensest re- 
gret (Mrs. M. only retaining her good looks two hundred and 
eighty years), has been very flippantly repeated by moralists 
and “ plain-looking” people, without the slightest accompany- 
ing expression of their faces, that it was a great misfortune, 
that what they were saying was true. 

A philanthropist is defined as one who makes two blades of 
grass grow where one before only found root. If such a fact 
commands gratitude from the world, how enthusiastically 
should the philosopher be hailed who prolongs beauty, and 
thus doubles its existence to bless mankind! The advantages 
of increasing an ordinary crop of grass, which, like beauty, is 
also soon cut down to wither away, are nothing comparable to it. 

Now, if our American beauties wish to retain, for long 
years, instead of a few short seasons, their fair complexions, 
their delicate yet healthful color, their graceful forms and bright 
eyes, they must in some way take exercise. If relieved by 
fortune, and mistakenly indulgent parents, from the routine of 
household duties, then they must be tempted into the open air, 
where, amid the green fields and the gushing sunshine, they can 
strengthen their muscles and vitalize their blood. 

Horseback-riding is the noblest of all female accomplish- 
ments. Between a true woman and a high-spirited horse 
there is a remarkable degree of sympathy. We do not mean 
there is sympathy when the parties are strangers, but where, 
by long acquaintance and the interchange of courtesies, they 
have learned to respect and admire each other. 

Under such circumstances, a horse will study the capricious 
humors of his mistress, and will show agreat deal more desire and 
intelligent capacity to please than will half the human Dundrearys 
met in fashionable society. A lady desirous to excel as a grace- 
ful rider, who wishes to feel as much at home in the saddle as 
she does in an arm-chair in her boudoir, cannot depend upen 
livery, or upon the facilities of the riding-school. She must 
have a horse exclusively devoted to her service, she must give 
the creature a name, must caress and feed him with bonbons, 
and make him acquainted with her voice. Under such circum- 
stances, a high-spirited horse will become a woman’s devoted 
slave and companion, and, upon being turned loose in the field, 
Will immediately come at her call; and, although the mistress 
may be among a dozen ladies, the intelligent creature will sin- 
gle her out from all the remainder, will place his muzzle in her 
hand, and expect that she will pat his face and pull his ears. 
The horse should be fed occasionally in his box by his mistress, 
and treated throughout with more consideration than is a pet 
terrier, than whom the horse is far more handsome and useful. 
When this is all done, then the sex have, in horseback-riding, 
secured that pleasurable and healthy out-door excitement that 
Will brace her nerves, give brilliancy to her eyes, and color to 
her cheeks. And what a sight it is to see a noble, high-spir- 
ited steed on such good terms with his mistress, and to see her 
confident in her seat, self-possessed, and displaying her charms 
80 superbly! Notice the intelligent servant, how he consults the 
Wishes of the rider; how the most delicate touch of her tiny 





finger controls his strength, and gives direction to all his pow- 
ers; he will now walk and champ his bit with pride; he will 
canter, or amble, or run as desired, and express pleasure in his 
eye at the consciousness that his efforts are appreciated! Such 
a sight is yet to astonish our Central Park, and, when it is wit- 
nessed, it will command the honest, manly admiration of the 
town. And why should not our ladies excel in this great ae- 
complishment of horseback-riding? It is something that, in 
metropolitan life, must always be exclusive and aristocratic, 
and, therefore, those who excel will receive especial admira- 
tion and the blessings of high health at the same time. Our 
illustration on the first page, of an English woman on her hunter, 
in full pursuit of the fox, is an example of equestrian accom- 
plishment not likely to be followed in this country, save, perhaps, 
in some portions of the South. But American women may at- 
tain as perfect a command of their steeds, and exhibit courage, 
spirit, and grace, quite as successfully as our fair English cousins 
do, even under those limits the customs of the country establish. 
What is needed is a greater relish for this superb exercise ; and, 
to this end, we hope our illustration will prove a stimulating 
example. 





KRISHNA AND HIS-THREE HANDMAIDENS. 


ND where he sat beneath the mystic stars, 
Nigh the twin founts of Immortality, 

That feed fair channels of the Stream of Trance, 
To Krishna once his three handmaidens came, 
Asking a boon: “O king! O lord!” they said, 
“Test thou thy servants’ wisdom ; long in dreams, 
Born of the waters of. thy Stream of Trance, 
Have we, thy fond handmaidens wandered free, 
And lapped in airiest wreaths of fantasy ; 
Now would we, viewless, bearing each some gift 
From thee, our father, seek the world of man, 
The world of man and pain, which whoso leaves 
Better or brighter, for thy gift bestowed 
Most worthily, shall claim thy just reward, 
The Crown of Wisdom!” Krishna heard, and gave 
To each one tiny drop of diamond dew 
Drawn from the founts that feed the Stream of Trance, 
Wherewith on waftage of miraculous winds, 
Breathing full South, they sought the world of man, 
The world of man and pain that shrank in drought, 
Palsied and withered, like an old man’s face 
Death-smitten ! 


And the first handmaiden saw 
A monarch’s fountain sparkling in the waste, 
Glowing and fresh, though all the land was sick, 
Gasping for rain, and famished thousands died : 
“© brave,” she said, “ O beautiful bright waves ! 
Like calls to like ;” and so her dew-drop glanced, 
And glittered downward as a fairy. star 
Loosed from a tress of Cassiopeia’s hair, 
Down to the glorious fountain of the king. 


Over the passionless bosom of the sea, 

The Indian Sea, cerulean, crystal-clear, 

And calm, the second handmaid, hovering, viewed— 
Far through the tangled sea-weed and cool tides 
Pulsing ’twixt coral-branches—the wide lips 

Of purpling shells that yearned to clasp a pearl : 

So where the oyster, blindly reared, awaits 

Its priceless soul—she lets the dew-drop fall, 
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Thenceforth to grow a jewel fit for courts, 
And shine on swan-like necks of haughty queens ! 


But Krishna’s third handmaiden scarce had felt 

The fume from parchéd plains that made the air 

As one vast caldron of invisible fire, 

Than casting downward pitiful eyes, she saw, 
Crouched in the brazen cere of that red heat, 

A tiny bird—a poor, weak, suffering thing 

(Its bright eyes glazed, its limbs convulsed and prone), 
Dying of thirst in torture: “ Ah, kind Lord— 
Krishna—” his handmaid murmured, “ speed thy gift, 
Best yielded here, to soothe, perchance to save, 

The lowliest mortal creature cursed with pain!” 
Gently she shook the dew-drop from her palm 

Into the silent throat that thirst had sealed, 

Soon silent, sealed no more—for, lo! the bird 
Fluttered, arose, was strengthened, and through calms 
Of happy ether, echoing fair and far, 

Rang the charmed music of the nightingale. 


And so, where crowned beneath the mystic stars, 

Nigh the twin founts of Immortality, 

Krishna, the father, saw what ruth was hers, 

And, smiling to his wise handmaiden’s rule, 

Gave the great storm-clouds, and the mists of heaven, 

Till at her voice the mighty vapors rolled 

Up from the mountain-gorges, and the seas, 

And cloud-land darkened, and the grateful rain, 

Burdened with benedictions, rushed and foamed 

Down the hot channels, and the foliaged hills, 

And the frayed lips, and languid limbs of flowers ; 

And all the woodlands laughed, and earth was glad! 
Pavt H. Hayne. 





THE THREE BROTHERS. 
A NOVEL. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD,” 
“THE BROWNINGS,” ETC. 





CHAPTER IV.—THE ELDEST SON. 


Tue young men separated when they left the Manor—one to his 
farm, and another to his merchandise, as Laurie said. It is our 
business at the present moment to follow only the elder. Ben 
went back to his chambers in the Albany, his personal headquarters, 
though he did not occupy them for more than three months in the 
year. Though he was called Ben, his name was the solemn family 
name of Benedict. It suited him better than the contraction. He 
was one of those men who are in the way of taking things very 
much in earnest—too much in earnest, some people thought. The 
fashion of the period had accustomed him to the light outward ap- 
pearance and pretence of general indifference common to his kind ; 
but in his heart he was not indifferent to any thing. He had felt his 
advantages keenly, taking all the more anxious care that no one should 
suspect him of doing so; and he felt his downfall now, to the hottom 
of his heart. He went back to London, which seemed the only place 
to go to in the emergency. He had been on a pleasant visit at a 
pleasant house when the call came to his father’s death-bed. Now, 
in September, when he had not a friend remaining in town, he took 
his solitary way there, and went to the handsome, forlorn rooms, the 
very rent of which would now have swallowed up so great a part 
of his income. He went in listlessly, amid all the tokens of his 
former life, almost hating the signs of a luxury so far beyond his 
means. Ben had taste as well as Laurie, though in a different way. 
His chambers were furnished daintily, as became a man accustomed 








to spend as he pleased and spare nothing. It had always been a 
comfort to Mr. Renton’s practical eye, that his son’s knick-knacks 
weré all knick-knacks of a thoroughly salable kind—things which had 
a real value; and the same thought, as he entered, brought a smile 
upon Ben’s face. “I shall make some money out of the d—d 
trash,” he said to himself bitterly, thrusting away with his foot a little 
graceful guéridon, on which stood a Sévres déjewner service. The 
toy tottered, and would have fallen, but that he put out his hand by 
instinct to save it. Then—if the reader will not despise him for it—~it 
must be allowed that Ben sank down into a chair, and did something 
equivalent to what a woman would have done had she cried. He 
muttered ill things of himself under his breath—he called himself 
a confounded fool to risk by his ill-temper any thing that might bring 
him the money he stood so much in need of—and then he covered 
his eyes with his hands, and felt a-sudden contraction in his throat, 
He had nobody to appeal to, nobody to consult with. He had the 
problem of life to resolve for himself as he best could, and he had 
lost a father whom he loved, not a week before. All these thoughts 
came over him as he went into his old rooms, where all his favorite 
possessions were. Of course, neither the rooms nor their ornaments 
could be retained. All that Ben could pretend to now was of a much 
humbler description ; but he could not hand over to another even the 
pain of putting things in order, and making ready for the final sacrifice. 
His servant would have to be given up too. He had not the means 
of hiring help to do any thing for him. Henceforward he would 
have to learn to do things for himself, and here was the first thing 
to do. 

It is true that he would have given up these same rooms without 
a pang, for various other reasons ;—had he been going to take posses. 
sion of the house in Berkeley Square—which now, he supposed, 
would either be let or shut up ;—had he been going abroad, or indeed 
for almost any other reasonable cause ;—just as the people would do 
who break their hearts over the hall, or rectory, or deceased father’s 
house, which they would hate abandoned joyfully a dozen times in 
as many years, had a pleasant chance come in their way. It was the 
wreck of circumstances surrounding this change which wounded Ben; 
the breaking up of all his habits, and failure of every thing he had 
been used to. When he had recovered himself a little, he took a 
disconsolate stroll through the rooms, and reckoned up what his 
things had cost him :—his pictures—some of which were copies picked 
up abroad, and some chefs-deuvre of young artists at home, which 
Laurie had persuaded him to give good prices for:—the cabinets he 
had attained after unexampled efforts at Lady Bertram’s sale—his 
choice little collection of old Dresden—even his pipes and his whips, 
and a hundred other trifles, which, when he counted them up, had 
cost heaps of money. Some of them, alas! were not even paid for, 
which was the worst sting of all. Ben had been in debt before now, 
and cared little enough, perhaps too little for it. He had felt the 
weight of wealth behind him, and that he could pay his arrears with- 
out much difficulty when he chose to make the effort. But now 
every thing was changed. It is only when debt becomes a necessity 
that it is a burden. He felt it now, dragging him down, as it were, 
staring into his face, hemming him in. Debt for bits of china, and 
pretty follies of furniture! and now, for aught he could tell, he 
might not have enough for daily bread. To be sure, a man could not 
starve upon two hundred a year; but there are such different ways 
of starving. And his whole year’s income would not be nearly 
enough to pay off his rent, and his man, and the expenses of the 
break-up, not to speak of tradesmen. Such reflections were so novel 
to him that he sat down again in despair, with his brain going round 
and round. He did not even know how to set about being ruined. 
There was nobody in town likely to buy his pretty things at this time 
of the year, or to take his rooms off his hands. He had come up 
fully resolved to be sufficient to himself, to manage every thing him- 
self, and to give no one the opportunity of pity or remark. But it 
was less easy than he supposed. As for his servant, he had been 
with him at the Manor, and had heard, or found out, or divined, 3 
servants do, something of what had happened, and was not unprepared 
for dismissal. “ Yes, sir,” he said, without hesitation, when his mas- 
ter spoke to him. “I hope it’s not that I don’t give satisfaction, 
sir; I’ve always done my best.” : 

“ No, no,” said Ben, with a young man’s unnecessary explanatori- 
ness. “TI can’t afford now to keep anybody but myself. Iam very 
sorry. It is not that I have any objection to you.” 
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“ Yes, sir,” said the man once more. “ Of course it’s understood 
that there’s board-wages, sir, if I’m sent away in a hurry before the 
end of the month ?” 

“ Have what you like,” said Ben, with a little indignation. “ If 
that’s all, give me a note of exactly what’s owing to you, and you can 
take yourself off as soon as you like.” 

“Yes, sir; but it looks pecooliar being sent away so sudden,” said 
the fellow, standing his ground. “ Perhaps you would not mind just 
giving a bit of an explanation to any gentleman as may come about my 
character. I hope you consider I deserve a good character, sir. Gen- 
tlemen, and ’specially ladies, is very apt to ask, ‘How was it as you 
was turned away ?’” 

“You may go now,” said Ben, coldly. “Ihave nothing more to 
say to you. I'll give you your money as soon as you're ready to go.” 

“ But my character, sir?” insisted the man. Ben, in his wrath, 
seized his hat and went off, leaving Morris holding the door open 
with these words on his lips. He was unreasonably angry in spite of 
his better judgment. The very first man he had spoken to after his 
downfall to be so entirely indifferent to his concerns, so wrapped up in 
hisown! What was Morris’s miserable character or board-wages in 
comparison to Ben’s overthrow and changed existence? He went 
out angry—in a passion, as Morris said, not without reason. Natu- 
rally, the man had his own theory of the whole matter, and held it 
for certain that his master had been going to the bad, or why should 
his father disinherit him ?—to which question, indeed, it was difficult 
to make any answer. Ben’s next errand was to a fashionable auc- 
tioneer and house-agent, who was very civil, and yet very different 
from what he had been when the young man of fashion took his 
rooms. “Going abroad, sir?” Mr. Robins said, with a certain 
serutiny which made the young fellow, for the first time in his life, 
feel himself a doubtful character, required to give an account of 
himself. 

“Perhaps. I can’t say,” he answered. “ But these rooms have 
become too expensive for me, anyhow, and I want to sell my 
things.” 

“The worst possible time to do it,” said the auctioneer, shaking 
his head. “ There is not a soul in town, sir, as you know as well as I 
do. Even in our humble way, we are going to the country ourselves. 
They would not fetch a third of their proper price now.” 

“But I want the money,” said Ben; “and I can’t keep up the 
place. I must get rid of them now.” 

“TI can take your orders, of course, sir,” said Mr. Robins, depre- 
catingly ; “ but it will be at a frightful sacrifice. Nobody but dealers 
will look at them now, and we all know what dealers are. Buy in 
the cheapest market and sell in the dearest—a fine maxim, sir, for 
trade; but ruinous for fancy articles, when you have to push them to 
a sale, and there’s nobody to buy.” 

“T can’t help myself,” said Ben, abruptly. He had almost said, 
“What would you advise me todo?” But his mind was in such a 
restless state, that the pendulum had veered back again to its first 
throb of obstinacy ere he could say the other words, - And the orders 
were taken accordingly. Then he went to his club with the list- 
lessness of a man who does not know what to do. What was he 
to do? Supposing he could make his club his home, with a bed- 
toom somewhere to sleep in, and the Manor and his friends to fall 
back upon—would that do? Probably he could manage it, even 
on his small income, by dint of economy — that unknown quality 

to which ignorance gave a certain appearance of facility. With no 
Servant, no expensive habits, no entertainment of friends, he might 
be able to manage. This was what some one of his spiritual ene- 
mies whispered in Ben’s ear. The next moment he jumped up and 
began to walk about the long vacant room—of which at the mo- 
ment he was the sole occupant—with sudden agitation. His idle, 
Pleasant life had come natural to him in the past; but already, 
though so little time had elapsed, it was no longer natural. To 
spend seven years of his existence planning how to save shillings 
and keep up appearances—to live, he a young man at the height 
of his strength and powers—the life of a genteel old maid! That 
was impossible, A day-laborer would be better, he said to himself. 
But it is so easy to say that! He knew well enough that he could 
hot be a day-laborer ; and what could he be ? 

He had come thus far in his uncomfortable thoughts when some- 
body struck him familiarly on the shoulder, with an exclamation of 
Surprise, “You here !” said the new-comer. “ You in London, when 





there is nobody in it, Ben Renton! Youare the last fellow I expected 
to see.” 

“ What, Hillyard!” said Ben, though his cordiality was languid in 
comparison. “ Back so soon? Have you made your fortune already ?” 
And as he spoke it occurred to him that going to Australia must be 
the thing to do. 

“ Not much of that,” said his friend, who was very brown and very 
hairy, and in clothes that would not bear examination. “That is 
easier said than done. I have spent all I had, which comes to about 
the same thing; and now I’ve come back to try my luck at home—my 
ill-luck, I should say.” 

Then it is no good going to Australia, was the thought that passed, 
rapid as the light, through Ben’s mind. “ But I thought all sorts of 
people made fortunes at the diggings, or in the bush, or whatever you 
call it,” was what he said. 

“Yes, that’s how one deceives one’s self,” said the adventurer. 
“One throws every thing together in a lump, and one thinks it’s all 
right; whereas it’s all wrong, you know. If I had been brought up 
to be a shepherd I might have got on in the bush; and if I had been 
brought up a bricklayer’s laborer I might have succeeded at the dig- 
gings ; but I was not, you see. And even in these elevated branches 
of industry the requirements are quite different. Let us have some 
dinner, Renton. It’s great luck to find any one to hob-and-nob with, 
especially such a fellow as you.” 

“Dinner!” said Ben, amazed, looking at his watch. “ Why, it’s 
only three o’clock.” : 

Upon which Mr. Hillyard burst into a great laugh. “I forgot I 
was back in civilization,” he said; “but I must have something to 
eat, whatever you call it. Yes, here I am, no better than when I went 
away. I believe it’s all luck, after all. Some fellows get on like a 
house on fire. Some are thankful for bread and cheese all their lives ; 
some if they work themselves sick, don’t get that. What’s the good 
of making one’s self miserable ?—it’s all fate.” 

“T suppose one must live, however, in spite of fate,” said Ben, not 
caring much what were the first words that came to his lips, nor with 
any meaning to speak of in what he said. 

“Oh, I never was one of your tragical heroes,” said Hillyard ; 
“better luck next time is always my motto; though, mind you, I’m 
not so sure that one is bound to live in spite of every thing. I don’t 
see the necessity. If there’s any thing better to go to, why shouldn’t 
one have a try for it? and if there isn’t, what does it matter? It’sa 
man’s own responsibility. If he likes to face it, let him, and don’t 
abuse the poor devil as if he were a pickpocket. Why, there was a 
fellow the other day—and, by-the-way, I am taking his things home 
to his mother, which is a nice commission—who squared off his fate 
with a bullet, by my side. I must say, I can’t blame him for one. 
Things could not well be worse up there,” said this savage philosopher, 
waving his hand vaguely toward the roof, “ than they were down be- 
low. But this is queer sort of talk when one has just come home, and 
to a favorite of fortune like you.” 

“T am not much of a favorite of fortune just now,” said Ben, with 
a certain longing for human sympathy. “ But I'll tell you about that 
afterward. Now you have come home, are you going to stay in town, 
or what do you mean to do?” 

The question was asked not quite in good faith, for it glided vague- 
ly across Ben’s mind that the plans of a man who had long lived on 
his wits might suggest something for his own aid; and the answer 
was not more ingenuous, for it naturally occurred to Hillyard that his 
friend, who had the liberal hospitality of a great country-house to fall 
back on, and the probability of a shooting-box somewhere of his own, 
might intend to offer him an invitation, and so bridge over some por- 
tion of those autumn months, which were of so little use to a man who 
is looking for something to do. 

“T shall get along, I suppose, in the old way,” he said, shrugging 
his shoulders. “Ill serve up my Australian experiences for the 
papers, perhaps; or do them philosophically, with all their chances 
and dangers for intending emigrants, for the Monthly, if I can get hold 
of Rathbone; or go in as a coach. I flatter myself I could give the 
colonial secretary a hint or two if I could get at him. A little tall 
talk hurts no one. The fact is, I don’t know what I am going to be 
about,” he added, with a sigh. “ Living on one’s wits is hard work 
enough. I have kept up nothing of old days except the club, which 
is always a kind of haven; though, I dare say, that sounds strange to 
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“ Not now,” said Ben, with a contraction in his throat. “I am as 
poor as you, and more helpless. I rather think I am good for nothing. 
I suppose I shall get used to it in time, but it’s not a pleasant feeling 
now.” 

And then he told him all with a curious effusion, which did not 
surprise his companion more than it did himself. He had resolved to 
say nothing to any one—to lock up his troubles in his own breast, and 
seek no advice even from his oldest friends; and here he was unbos- 
oming himself to the first-comer—a man whom he had not seen for 
two years, and who was by no means one of his close friends. He 
was not aware, poor fellow, what necessity of nature it was that moved 
him. He justified himself after by the reflection that Hillyard was, so 
to speak, a stranger and safe confidant—that there was nobody in 
town to whom he could repeat it—that he was a brother in misfor- 
tune, shifty and full of expedients, and might help him. But all these 
were after-thoughts. His real impulse was the mere instinct of nature 
to relieve himself from the secret pressure of a burden which was 
more than his unaccustomed shoulders could bear. 

Hillyard was much amazed and mystified by the strange tale, and 
could with difficulty be brought to believe it. But he was very sym- 
pathetic and consolatory when his first incredulity was got over. 

“ After all, it’s only for seven years,” he said ; “ that is not so very 
much in a life. If I knew I should come into a good estate at forty 
—ay, or at fifty—I shouldn’t mind the struggle now ; and you will be 
only a little over thirty. It’s nothing—it’s absolutely nothing. You’re 
down just now, and taken by surprise, and out of spirits with what’s 
happened, and all that. But things will look better presently. You 
think it’s hard to struggle and work, and never know where you're to 
get to-morrow’s dinner,” said the adventurer, with a certain light 
kindling in his eyes; “ but sometimes it gives a wonderful relish to 
life. You enjoy the dinner all the better. It’s more exciting than 
fox-hunting, or even elephant-hunting ; and what does a fellow want 
in life but lots of excitement and movement and stir? As long,” he 
added, after a pause, “as your strength lasts, and your mind, and your 
spirit. I don’t care for tame well-being, with no risks in it. It will 
be nothing but fun for you.” 

“T don’t see the fun,” said Ben ; but certainly the dark clouds over 
him were moved by the suggestion. “ And I have not your knowledge 
or resources. Absolutely, if you'll believe me, I have not an idea 
what to do.” 

“ So I should think,” said Hillyard ; “ it would be odd if you had, 
plunged into it like this, without a moment's notice. Lie on your oars, 
my dear fellow, for a day or two, and come about with me. We may 
hit on something, you know ; and, at all events, a few days’ waiting 
can do you no harm.” 

By this time his meal had been served to him, and its arrival in- 


terrupted the talk. Ben rose and walked away to a distant window, 


already feeling some thrills of self-disgust at what he had done. As 
he stood looking out upon the flood of human beings, each absorbed 
in his own interests, he felt, perhaps for the first time in his life, how 
utterly unimportant to the world was his individual comfort, or that 
of any one mortal creature. He was no more to the crowd, not so 
much, as one drop of perfume or of bitterness would be to the pleasant 
Thames as it floated past his father’s house—not near so much. The 
sea would be a juster emblem—that sea which swallowed up rivers 
and showed no increase, which threw forth its lavish atoms to the air, 
and knew no diminution. He had been an important personage up to 
this moment, even in his own opinion, though he had always known 
theoretically the insignificance of the individual. But he knew it 
now with a certainty beyond theory. When Hillyard and he were 
driven against the rocks, who would know the difference, or be any 
the wiser? He who a month ago would have compassionately taken 
Hillyard home with him, to give him a little time to consider, was 
now, under the adventurer’s guidance, a more hopeless adventurer 
than he. Ben’s thoughts were not pleasant, as he stood and looked 
out, watching the stream—deep, no doubt, with human passion, sor- 
row, and perplexity, but so inexpressive on the surface—which kept 
flowing on like water, as perennial and unbroken. His own life flitted 
before him like a dream as he stood looking out—so useless, and 
luxurious, and free; so care-laden and overwhelmed by storms; so 
vague and doubtful in the future. Had he even known what would 
await him in the end, his fate would have been less hard. Perhaps 
his very efforts to work out the time of his probation might secure 
the loss of his birthright. He might find that he worked the wrong 





way, that he had missed the end, even after his best exertions. A funeral 
procession was making its way at the moment up the busy street, to 
which it gave so strange a moral. And Ben turned away his head 
and sat down, sickened by the sight of the slow hearse with its way- 
ing plumes. To think he should have been defrauded even of his 
natural grief, even of the softening of his heart, which should have 
come over his father’s grave! Was the inmate of that other coffin 
leaving a wrong behind him, casting a stone with his dead hands to 
crush his children? This, no doubt, was a harsh way of taking his 
trouble; but there are men to whom all crosses come harshly, and 
Ben Renton was one of them. Hillyard, satisfied and comfortable, 
with a slight flush of bodily well-being on his face, came up to him as 
he mused, with the glass of sherry in his hand. 

“ Not bad wine,” he said, with a sigh of comfort, “and not a bad 
dinner, I can tell you, to a man fresh from the backwoods. Ben, I’ve 
got a wretched thing to do, and I want you to go with me. You're 
out of spirits, at any rate, and it will do you no harm.” 

“ What is it?” said Ben. 

“Tam going to see the mother of the poor fellow I told you of. 
She’s a widow, living somewhere about Manchester Square. I rather 
think he was the only son. He made a mull of it at some of those 
confounded examinations, and rushed out to Australia in despair ; and 
all went wrong with him there, and he squared it off, as I told you. 
I have to take her some of his things. You look more like the kind 
of thing, with your black clothes and your grave face, than I do, 
Stand by me, Ben, and I'll stand by you.” 

“ As you please,” said Ben, languidly. Already the familiarity of 
his new-old friend jarred on him a little. But he did not care what 
he did at that moment ; he did not much care even what became of 
him. He had nothing to do, and nobody to see. It was as easy to 
go to Manchester Square as anywhere else, though the locality was 
not delectable. He suffered Hillyard to take his arm and draw him 
along, without much interest one way or another, not seeing how his 
compliance with such a trifling request could particularly affect even 
the hour of time which it occupied, much less his character or his 
life. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 


EYOND all comparison, the most brilliant and startling 
conquest which the human mind has yet made over the 
domain of Nature, consists in that group of discoveries which is 
described by the term Spectrum Analysis. It provokes amaze- 
ment in every aspect. In the first place, the developments have 
been made with a rapidity that is almost astounding; the whole 
thing has been done in ten years. Dr. Wollaston discovered, 
in 1802, that, by looking carefully at the solar spectrum with a 
spy-glass, dark lines could be seen crossing it. In 1815, Fraun- 
hofer, a German optician, rediscovered and made a map of sev- 
eral hundreds of them, and from that time they were called, 
after him, Fraunhofer’s lines. But few supposed that there 
was the slightest possible significance in them; they were re- 
garded as mere optical curiosities, having no higher use than to 
serve as’ landmarks for measuring the spaces of the colored 
spectrum. But, in 1859, the two German chemists Kirchoff 
and Bunsen made the capital discovery that each chemical 
element, when burning in a flame, gave out a light that had its 
peculiar marks or lines, so that these lines could become 8 
means of detecting the element. A totally new mode of chem- 
ical analysis was thus hit upon far more delicate than any thing 
hitherto known, and a method, moreover, which was capable 
of becoming a revelator of the constitution of the universe. 
Chemistry, at a single stroke, was fused with astronomy, and 
the universal agent of light became the powerful servant of 
the laboratory. 

At the very first step, several new elements were discovered, 
the existence of which had never before been suspected. Ex- 
amining with the spectrum the ash of some mineral waters 
Prof. Bunsen thought he saw some lines which did not belong 
to substances already known. He then boiled down forty -four 
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tons of Durkheim spring-water, and got a couple of hundred 

ins of residue, from which he extracted two new metals, 
QOssium and Rubidium, which resemble potassium. This ru- 
bidium has been since found in the ash of oak, of beet-root, of 
tobacco, coffee, tea, and cocoa. 

The spectrum analysis, however, is not a mere instrument 
of original chemical research; it has a “ practical” applicabil- 
ity. The “Bessemer process,” as it is called, is a method of 
converting cast iron directly into steel. Cast iron contains 
more carbon than steel, and it is converted into steel by burn- 
ing this carbon out of the molten white-hot mass by a blast of 
atmospheric air. In this operation five tons of cast iron are 
converted in twenty minutes into five tons of cast steel. But 
the success of the process depends upon being able to stop it at 
just the right time. If continued ten seconds too long, or 
stopped ten seconds too quickly, the batch is spoiled. The 
flame, of course, is an index of the advance of the combustion, 
and, by watching it with the spectroscope, the appearance and 
disappearance of the lines indicate the exact moment at which 
the operation is to be arrested. 

The spectroscope promises also to become a very valuable 
instrument in medico-legal investigations into the evidences of 
criminality. Blood-stains may be detected by it with ex- 
treme delicacy. Mr. Sorby has shown that the one-thousandth 
part of a grain of the red-coloring matter of a blood-stain may 
be detected with the greatest certainty. 

But it is in its celestial applications that the spectroscope 
has performed its most wonderful achievements. The consti- 
tution of the sun, for example, which, ten years ago, was a 
matter of the purest conjecture, is now a matter of definite and 
positive knowledge. We know what it is composed of— 
its chemical constituents—not as completely, but with the 
same certainty, as we know the chemical constitution of 
the earth. Sixteen of the elements, with which we are fa- 
miliar upon earth, are proved also to exist in the atmos- 
phere of the sun. They are the following: sodium, cal- 
cium, barium, magnesium, iron, chromium, nickel, copper, zinc, 
strontium, cadmium, cobalt, hydrogen, manganese, aluminum, 
titanium. 

The stars have been also subjected to spectroscopic study 
with equal success. They are shown to resemble our sun, their 
light coming from white-hot matter in their atmospheres. 
About eighty lines in the spectrum of the light from Aldebaran 
have been mapped, and it has been ascertained that the atmos- 
phere of this star contains sodium, magnesium, hydrogen, bis- 
muth, tellurium, antimony, and mercury. Sirius contains 
sodium, magnesium, iron, and hydrogen. About sixty other 
stars have been examined, and all seem to have some chemical 
element known on earth. 


“Variable stars show more lines at one time than at another, but 
many years must pass away before the variations in their spectra at 
different times can be mapped and compared. Our own sun, for in- 
stance, is to a slight extent a variable star, owing to a difference in the 
sizes of the spots at different times. Its period of variation from one 
maximum to another is about eleven years. Temporary stars some- 
times blaze out suddenly in the heavens, and then disappear or fall 
of in brilliancy. On the 12th of May, 1866, a star of the second mag- 
nitude burst out in the constellation of the Northern Crown, and was 
‘xamined with the apparatus just described on the 16th of the same 
month, when it had not fallen much below the third magnitude, It 
sve two distinct spectra, one consisting of two very bright lines, and 
the other being continuous. The latter spectrum was crowded with 
dark lines, proving the presence of a highly-absorptive atmosphere. 
But the four bright lines must have been caused by luminous gases, 
se of which gases was hydrogen. It appears as if the star were by 
some means suddenly supplied with a vast volume of hydrogen, and 

enveloped for many days in a vast atmosphere of the burning 
eas. Perhaps if our earth fell into the sun, it would cause a similar 
cauflagration, because steam can be decomposed into its constituent 
by the action of a very intense white heat, like that required 

© melt platinum,” 





We have not here attempted to explain the principle of the 
spectroscope. The way to understand it thoroughly is to work 
with the instrument itself; but, where this is impossible, the 
only way to get an idea of its nature and operation, is by the 
extensive use of illustrations and colored plates. All interested 
in this beautiful subject will be glad to know that Prof. Roscoe, 
the eminent chemist of Manchester, has undertaken the task 
of preparing a work which shall present the subject with all 
that clearness and copiousness of illustration which the pecu- 
liarity of its phenomena requires.’ This work is now published, 
and it is hardly too much to say that in its pictorial execution 
it is worthy of his beautiful theme. It is elementary and pop- 
ular, and treats the subject in all its most interesting aspects, 
while his colored representations of the spectra have a vivid- 
ness that seem almost to approach the reality. Prof. Roscoe 
has himself contributed in no small degree to the progress of 
spectroscopic investigation, and is qualified to make such a 
presentation of it as will be approved and appreciated by men 
of science, and will command the confidence of all. 





EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. 


AVING in a former article considered some of the al- 
leged educational advantages of the study of Latin, 
let us now turn our attention to the claims of English : 


Passages of English, more or less unsuited for children, and 
often selected without method, are part of existing school-drill. 
This might be supplemented by attention to elocution and practice in 
committing to memory exercises that children are peculiarly apt for. 
Such exercises have the advantage of keeping the pupil occupied with 
the words of his owa language, and of storing him with a fund of ex- 
pression. 

Looking out the meanings is also a valuable exercise in greater or 
less present practice. In the hands of a skilful teacher this might 
lead to a wide commard of synonymes. The highest form of this ex- 
ercise would be the precise discrimination of synonymes. The want 
of some such early training is very marked in current literature. It is 
strange that men should know, or at least have spent much of their 
school-time in learning, the conjectured shades of meaning in Latin 
or Greek words, while they ride rough-shod over the delicacies of their 
own vocabulary. 

Again, if philology is to be studied, apart from comparative philol- 
ogy, it might be expected that boys should be taught the origin and 
changes in form and meaning of words they use daily, rather than 
crammed with the history of words they never use in after-life, and 
never view with any thing but a pedantic interest at the best. 

A beginning might be made in philology at an early stage. The 
sources of words are determined by simple rules; it would be an 
easy task for beginners to apply these rules in referring words to their 
source, to decide whether words were taken from Latin, or Saxon, or 
Norman-French. A good exercise would be to Saxonize a whole Lat- 
inized paragraph, and inversely. 

In discussing other studies in English, I shall make a distinction 
between analytical processes and synthetical processes. Both occur 
in dealing with what usage permits—the province of grammar—and 
also in dealing with what, within the compass of permissible usage, is 
best suited for its purpose—the province of rhetoric. Analysis is 
otherwise known as construing, or parsing ; synthesis, as constructing, 
or composing. 

In the meagre share of our school-time now allotted to the teach- 
ing of English, very little is done toward the practice of these opera- 
tions. This is all the more to be deplored, becausé the analysis of 
sentences and the principles of composition are not taught in connec- 
tion with Latin or Greek. It is a great waste of energy to learn 
meanings and shades of meaning of so many vocables destined to 
total neglect as soon as they have been learned ; the evil is aggravated 
when so much lumber is acquired without reference to principles ap- 
plicable to all verbal compositions. , 

The grammatical analysis of sentences has lately been troduced in 
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into our schools. But the complaint is made that boys, though they 
soon learn to repeat glibly enough the hard terms used in that process, 
often fail to understand them. Now, what is the cause of this? It 
is due to two causes, both arising from the consumption of so much 
time on Latin and Greek. Too little time is left for this analysis ; 
none but teachers know the quantity of iteration and exemplification 
necessary to get an abstract notion into a boy’s head. And there is 
no time at all for an exercise, without which analysis can never be 
vividly understood—the opposite process of synthesis. Before a boy 
can be fully awakened to the gist of the terms of analysis, he must 
have applied them again and again to themes of his own composing, 
and there will be no time for such an exercise until there is an end 
of the classical supremacy. 

There are books of elementary exercise in the synthesis of sen- 
tences. They are of a kind that any teacher might make for himself 
to suit his particular boys ; and, once the ingenuity of teachers is set 
upon such exercises, they will doubtless be multiplied abundantly. I 
refer the inquirer to Mr. Dalgleish’s “ Introductory Text-book of Eng- 
lish Composition,” to Mr. Armstrong’s “ Practical Introduction to 
English Composition,” and other works of the same nature. 

The purification of the language from blunders is an urgent neces- 
sity.’ A good way of habituating the pupil to recognized usage would 
be to keep him working at collections of grammatical blunders. Were 
English made the systematic study that Latin has been, we should in 
this way effect in the course of a generation or two a great purification 
of our language. We have a good many collections of genuine idioms 
with examples of their violation; but we want a great many books 
of this kind—contributions from many workers in the same field. 
Latin is well provided for in this way. One cannot help regretting 
that so much time has been thrown away upon settling pure Latin 
usage that might have been spent so much more profitably in the puri- 
fication of our own tongue. 

So much for familiarizing the pupil with the parts of a sentence, 
and correct grammatical usage. Practical teachers will recognize in 
what has been exhibited a wide field for school-study. Others will 
understand the amount of exercise involved, when they reflect upon 
the time now spent upon introductory exercises to Latin, of a much 
less extensive range than those I have indicated. 

A knowledge of admissible forms of expression is more than Mr. 
Dasent seems to have found in several “ good Latin scholars.” Buta 
youth that is master of this accomplishment is but indifferently 
equipped for recording and communicating his thoughts. Much im- 
perfect expression passes current. A thing may be put a hundred 
ways, all conformable to grammar; yet one, and perhaps not many 
more than one, accords with the laws of good composition. 

Can the principles of good composition be taught? Is rhetoric— 
the knowledge of good and bad in expression, viewed with reference 
to certain ends—a possible accomplishment for the school-boy ? Ac- 
cording to De Quincey, the end of rhetoric, as conceived by the an- 
cients, was either ornament or fraud, figurative decoration or sophistry 
—a conception of rhetoric not so very rare in our day. The one end 
was served by the branches of rhetoric conversant with tropes, fig- 
ures, and emotional qualities of style; the other by the various max- 
ims of persuasive art, consisting for the most part of shrewd devices 
for securing plausibility. I believe something more might be made 
of those branches of education than mere garnishing and trickery ; 
still they are, perhaps, too advanced for the school-room. Be that as 
it may, there are other parts of rhetoric that have a prior claim, be- 
cause of more general value. De Quincey’s account of ancient 
rhetoric is a fair enough summary; but of late years the canons of 
rhetoric have taken a wider scope. In Professor Bain’s Rhetoric or 
English Composition, written with the scientific exhaustiveness and 
originality characteristic of the author, we have great advance upon 
Aristotle. In addition to the old material completed and methodized, 
we have a body of rules bearing upon the order of words, the prin- 
ciples of the construction of sentences and of paragraphs, the prin- 
ciples of description, narration, and exposition. Of these subjects, 
the first four are admirably suited for the school-boy, description 
more than narration or exposition—although these also might be valu- 
able—because it is regulated by a compact, complete, and easily-man- 
aged body of maxims. 

What is there, then, to prevent this department of English com- 
position from being practised in our schools, instead of composition 
in a dead language, where the sole ambition is to be grammatical ? A 
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variety of objections may be urged, which I proceed to discuss one by ; 
one. They will be found to disappear on consideration : auth 

1, It may be said that such studies are not ample enough to keep 09 
our school-boys busy, and so fail in the most fundamental requisite of prin 
a school-study. How to arrange words, how to form sentences and goo 
paragraphs, how to make an easily-conceivable description—why valu 
should not that be learned in a few lessons? If so, why are years shou 
spent in teaching our boys to avoid a few stock pitfalls in Latin com. the 
position ? The reason is obvious. The rules or principles you may valu 
learn in a few lessons ; you may not be perfect in the practice of these = 
rules after years of study. The same thing is seen in every art. The . 
pugilist or fencer soon learns the guards theoretically : it is a long rele, 
time before he can promptly parry the hit or thrust of an adversary, Get 
The musician knows all the notes, and where he should place his fp. eat! 
gers to bring them out, long before he can play at sight. We canall Irvin 
of us remember what we should have done; the opportunity is often — 
past before we remember what we should do. In-English compos. ae 
tion, as in every thing else, theory and practice are two very different = 
things. Take, for example, two points—how to place qualifying a m 
clauses in the most advantageous light for the words they qualify, and m 
how to apportion the emphatic places of a sentence. These are en. a 
bodied in Professor Bain’s work, and treated of in isolation, the on ou 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer, the other by Mr. Matthew Arnold. The prin. a : 
ciples are within the comprehension of any boy of ordinary intelli. “pa 
gence. And yet they may be practised for years by a grown man ie 
without insuring infallibility in rapid composition. Here is a wit 
field for educational exercises—a field wide as the writings of the ~~ 
language, beginning with easy examples, and reaching on to the more 4 
difficult. No expensive apparatus is required; wherever you have aon 
sentences written in English, you may fall to work. The principles | bo | 
have mentioned are but samples. The difficulty is not to get . 
work to overtake, but to overtake much of the work that waits for er 
aes , . ae id bea v 

2. It may be said that studies of this kind are mere elegant trifling, both 
Admitted that classical studies are of no practical value, except for . 
discipline ; admitted that these English studies contain all the de ene 
ments of discipline—the one is as useless subsequently as the other; ae ab 
there is no reason for substituting the one for the other. I say that their { 
English studies have at least the advantage of keeping the pupil occt- 8 
pied with the words and correct usages of his own language, and that io 
this, were there nothing else, is sufficient cause for change. But! profita 
say, further that these studies can be so directed as to cultivate in 
clearness and force of expression. Perhaps it is said that clearness is plai 
and force are natural gifts. That clearness and force are natural gifts, invade 
and that a teacher cannot communicate brains, nobody will dare t servic 
dispute ; but, that the devices and appliances for giving clearness and lies in 
force to what they say can be communicated to boys of natural apti accent 
tude by a skilled teacher, I hold to be beyond question. ll would dens | 
not learn to compose English well any more than all learn to compose things 
Latin well ; but some would learn; and no more can be said for any of sch 
system of instruction. . the me 

3. It may be said that, granting careful tuition to be a help pended 
acquiring clearness and force of expression, a good style can be formed & throc 
only by familiarity with the best writers. I answer that this is no ob one ca: 
jection to the scheme we have considered. We made provision for #4, sup. 
the analytical as well as the synthetical study of English, rhetorical four 
parsing as well as rhetorical practice. What I insist upon is, that we Wh 
must have principles of good and bad in expression drilled into ot studies 
boys, principles to be borne in mind both in analysis and in synthe public 
sis, in reading authors as well as in our own composition. ther of all 
wise how are we to know what to adopt and what to reject in a Latin a 
author, what to imitate and what to avoid ; and how shall we escape is, how 
the errors of Latinists that worship the conceits of Cicero, and adare cessatic 
the Patavinities of Livy? I quote from Dryden a striking confirmatio: and Gr 
“Thus difficult it is to understand the purity of English, and critically tional » 
to discern, not only good writers from bad, and a proper style from 8 distorte 
corrupt, but also to distinguish that which is pure in a author, place in 
from that which is vicious and corrupt in him, And for want of all true lig 
these requisites or the greater part of them, most of our ingenions of the 
young men take up some cried-up English poet for their model; study « 
adore him and imitate him, as they think, without knowing wheres ever. ee 
he is defective, where he is boyish and trifling, wherein either his of them 
thoughts are improper to his subject, or his expressions unworthy compete 








his thoughts, or the turn of both is inharmonious.” 
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4. It may be said that, granting the necessity of reading admired 
authors critically, that is, upon principles of good and bad, there are 
no good authors in English, and that the pupil should go with his 

inciples to classical Greek and Latin. Supposing there were no 
good authors in our tongue, the amendment of the bad would be as 
valuable an exercise as the recognition of the good. However, we 
should be glad to think with Macaulay: “It may safely be said that 
the literature now extant in the English language is of far greater 
yalue than all the literature which three hundred years ago was ex- 
tant in all the languages of the world put together.” 

5. It may be urged that if composition were managed according to 
rule, there would be no scope for variety. That depends upon the nature of 
the body of rules. If the rule is absurdly narrow, obedience to it will re- 
sultin a dead monotony. For example, on the unity of the sentence, 
Irving lays down that “ different thoughts ought to be separated in the 
expression by being placed in different periods "—a rule that would re- 
duce all composition to the movement of a jig. On the contrary, Pro- 
fessor Bain recognizes that the matter of a sentence is determined by 
the rest of the composition, and gives the limitations of the absolute 
rule of unity. A principle of this kind, so far from inducing monotony, 
tends to assist variety: the writer is compelled to think of the matter 
of his sentences, and, in all probability, will thereby be prevented from 
the natural tendency to run them all together on the same model. 
Even if the rule were absolute, it would still be valuable, provided its 
reasons were assigned. The dull pupil would be dull all the same: 
the eager pupil, if he found the restrictions irksome, would either 
overthrow the reasons, or cast about for all variety within the letter 
ofthe law. Cut a root that intrudes into your garden, and the stump 
sends out twenty suckers for the one. You produce the same effect 
when you stop short an inquiring boy with a rule : the dull boy, a dead 
root, is little affected for good or for evil, but the clever boy is put 
upon his mettle, and becomes twice as active as before. 

6. It will be said that writing by rule, like walking on stilts, must 
bea very cramped and constrained movement. The awkwardness in 
both cases is removed by practice. 

7. It might be maintained that we should have nobody to teach the 
newsubject. Such an evil would rapidly disappear. Many teachers 
are already competent, and all could without difficulty keep ahead of 
their first batch of pupils. 

8. It may again be said that no material for school exercises has been 
accumulated, and that taking up an author at random would be un- 
profitable. It is not so; a good deal of such material has been ac- 
cumulated. The reason why so little, comparatively, has been done, 
is plain enough. Our school-rooms have been occupied by a foreign 
invader, and the makers of school-books have been retained in alien 
service. For generations our boys have been condemned to anoma- 
lies in Greek and Latin, gender, declension, and conjugation, Greek 
accents, Latin quantities, stiff constructions in Virgil, obscure allu- 
sions in Juvenal, various readings in Aschylus, years of study at 
things of no human use or interest; and generation after generation 
of schoolmasters and book-compilers have been tortured to supply 
the means of torture. If the same amount of ingenuity had been ex- 
pended upon English, our young writers might have been saved many 
& throe of composition, and our language many an ugly blemish. No 
one can tell how much the language might have been improved, and 
its superior modes and characteristics rendered habitual to the mass 
of our countrymen. 

What I proposed in these papers was, to inquire whether classical 
studies should cease to be the staple of a liberal education ; should in 
Public institutions for general instruction continue to form the basis 
of all scholarly acquirements. We have reached the conclusion that 
Latin and Greek in that capacity should be replaced by English. There 
is, however, no reason why such a change should involve the entire 
cessation of Latin and Greek studies. It would simply make Latin 
and Greek as other foreign languages are. It would make them op- 
tional as Hebrew, Sanscrit, German, French. It would prevent the 
distorted view that we take of their importance, from their anomalous 
Place in our education. It would enable us to survey them in their 
true light, as two—perhaps an important two, but still only two— 
of the great family of languages. Our conclusion is, not that the 
Study of Latin and Greek should be discontinued, but that what- 
ever acquisitions be intended for the school-boy, the foundation 
of them all should be, not a knowledge of Latin and Greek, but a 
Competent knowledge of his own language. 





SCIENCE AND MEDICAL CULTURE. 
By Pror. W. R. Grove. 


HE doctors of St. Mary’s Hospital lately employed Professor 
Grove, who is not a doctor, to talk to them about the ne- 
cessity of science in medical education. After referring to his 


odd position, the speaker began by relating an anecdote of Dr. 
Faraday’s experience in Wales, in 1819, which the great physi- 
cist had recorded as follows: 


“T wanted a little alcohol; and, having found out a doctor’s shop 
and a spruce doctor’s man, got some. I then asked for a little spirits 
of salts, hoping I could have it in a glass-stoppered bottle. The man 
found me a bottle, having emptied one of his preparations out of it, 
and would then have poured in acid; but it was not the acid I wanted, 
and I again mentioned spirits of salts to him, willing to allow every 
thing to the possibility of his ignorance of the scientific name, but at 
the same time adding ‘ muriatic acid,’ to save his credit, if possible. 
He now seemed to understand me; and, reaching down another bot- 
tle, again prepared to pour, but I stopped him. ‘It is muriatic acid 
that I want.’ ‘This is muriatic acid, sir.” ‘No; that is nitric acid.’ 
‘They are the same, sir.’ ‘Oh, no; there is a little difference between 
them; and one will not do for me as well as the other.’ I then en- 
deavored to explain that the one came from nitre; the other from 
common table-salt. He comprehended a difference between these two 
bodies, but not between their acids; and he brought out a Pharma- 
copeia, and, opening it at Muriatic Acid, uttered the Latin name and 
synonymes fluently and with great emphasis, endeavoring thus to prove 
to me the two were alike. I was really ashamed to correct the doc- 
tor; and, if I had not been under the necessity of vindicating my con- 
tradiction of him, should have left him in ignorance. However, at last 
I made him comprehend, from his own book, that there was something 
like a difference between these acids; but I don’t think he shut the 
book much improved by the affair. I could scarcely afterward look 
at the man. If he had any feeling—he appeared to have a considera- 
ble stock of pride—he must have felt himself extremely lowered in 
the eyes of strangers, and before his own companion, who was stand- 
ing by. I began to rummage his bottles for muriatic acid myself; but 
I must do him the justice to say he first found out what little they had 
(about an ounce), and that he really compared it with the nitric acid— 
I hope for information, though the object professedly was to show me 
how like they were. Is it not strange that a man so ignorant of his 
profession should still appear respectable in it; or that one so incom- 
petent should be intrusted with the health and lives of his fellow- 
creatures? Had I seen nothing more than his harshly dictatorial 
manner to a poor woman who came in with a prescription and a bottle 
in her hand, I should have concluded him to be a man who had 
attained the utmost knowledge of, and confidence in, his art. Seeing 
what I did, I cannot enough condemn the being who, without a knowl- 
edge even of the first requisites of an honorable but dangerous pro- 
fession, d to himself its credit and its power, and dashed at 
once upon human life with all the means of destruction about him, 
and the most perfect ignorance of their force.” 

Another instance of the dangers of ignorance occurred to myself 
twenty-five years ago. Suffering from an illness for which strong doses 
of opium were required, I obtained a prescription which concluded 
with the words “quarté quaque horé sumendum.” Fortunately for 
me, though perhaps not for you, I read it; for, when the bottle came, 
it was labelled, “ To be taken every quarter of an hour,” which diree- 
tion would have given me sixteen times the prescribed quantity; and, 
had I followed it, you would have been spared the trouble of listening 
to me to-day. Another not uncommon mistake arising from ignorance 
of chemistry was that, in prescriptions of two or more substances, each 
of which singly was known to produce a certain effect on the human 
body, the practitioner considered that by mixing them he would get 
the effect of each ; whereas, if even a slight chemical change took 
place on admixture, the resulting compound or precipitate produced a 
totally different effect from any of the components, and was, conse- 
quently, injurious, if not fatal. 

If there be one species of cant more detestable than another, it is 
that which eulogizes what is called the practical man as contradistin- 
guished from the scientific. If by practical man is meant one who, 
having a mind well stored with scientific and general information, has 
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his knowledge chastened, and his theoretic temerity subdued, by va- 
ried experience, nothing can be better; but if, as is commonly meant 
by the phrase, a practical man mean one whose knowledge is only 
derived from habit or traditional system, such a man has no resource 
to meet unusual circumstances ; such a man has no plasticity ; he kills 
a man according to rule, and consoles himself, like Moliére’s doctor, 
by the reflection that a dead man is only a dead man, but a deviation 
from received practice is an injury to the whole profession. 

The anecdotes with which I commenced, though doubtless not 
applicable to the present day, or to this metropolis, show the frightful 
power which is wielded by medical men. How many fatal blunders 
may occur we know not, for those who commit them are generally 
careful to keep the eleventh commandment, viz., “Thou shalt not be 
found out.” How much harm, however, must have been done, not by 
ignorance such as this, but by what I may call accredited ignorance, 
i. e., by received modes of treatment, which the intelligent practitioner 
despised, but dared not depart from. The practice has so recently 
ceased that I can hardly venture to remark on it, by which a medical 
man was paid only for and in proportion to the quantity of drugs he 
administered ; so that in very many cases—in all, more or less—the 
most honest practitioner could only support his family by giving sham 
medicine, or that which would produce no ill effect. Even this was 
difficult, as I need not tell you that a glass of water does harm if it is 
not wanted. What injury, again, you now know to have been effected 
by the blind and almost compulsory following of systems—from the 
time of the Dogmatists and Empirics to the phlogistic and anti-phlo- 
gistic doctors, and from them almost to the beginning of the present 
century—what terrible results must have followed from ignorance of 
physical science, and of its judicious application to medicine ! 

Physician, i. e., student of nature; but what is nature? Not a 
personified existence, as she is apt to be conceived, but simply what 
is, what we observe, or what we deduce or generalize from observed 
phenomena. Observation teaches us, when directed to organic beings, 
that they have an adaptability to circumstances, arising, probably, 
from long-continued adaptation ; but the limits of this adaptability are 
exceedingly difficult to ascertain. To know when and to what extent 
change will benefit, and when it will injure or destroy, requires the 
highest skill of the experienced and scientific physician. The so-called 
nature of the hot-house grape, of the domestic cow, differs from that 
of their wild congeners—they suffer from different diseases, and re- 
quire different remedies. 

What is disease? Speaking crudely, is it any thing but too sudden 
a departure from uniformity of action? The function of the whole or 
of some part of an organism is rapidly accelerated or impeded ; the 
other organs cannot keep pace with it; the structure becomes changed, 
because those motions which preserve its form, those secretions which 
feed it, are out of time with it; and either the destruction of the or- 
ganism, or the setting up of a quasi independent life, ensues. Things 
have become what they are by slow alterations during ages, and their 
power of adaptation will not bear sudden changes. What can enable 
you to detect and to remedy this? First, a knowledge of the functions 
of the body in its healthy state; second, a knowledge of the cause of 
the derangement. Can you proceed one step in these inquiries without 
a knowledge—ay, a profound knowledge—of physical science? Could 
we tell, without a knowledge of chemistry, only attained in the present 
century, why train-oil is good for the Esquimaux and rice for the 
Oriental? Until a few years back, we did not know that fat, and not 
lean meat, was the best food for those who undergo great but rather 
sudden physical exertion; and even now we do not know how much 
sugar, starch, or fat, and how much nitrogenous food are suitable for 
given habits; how much lime, how much phosphoric acid, etc., are 
required ; for a man without bones would not succeed, and bones can- 
not grow out of nothing, or substantially from other elements than 
their normal constituents. The sportsman’s appetite may guide him 
with tolerable accuracy, but you have to treat the lawyer and the 
statesman, and to tell them how they are to economize their powers 
under the most trying changes of condition. And your difficulty is 
the greater that you are not allowed to experiment. If a physician 
could select, say ten patients laboring under similar disorders, and 
apply a different mode of treatment to each, he would greatly promote 
the science of medicine; but he would, doubtless, be sentenced to 
penal servitude for manslaughter. 

Of the first two steps to physical science—observation and experi- 
ment—one is, to a great extent, denied you. How can you supplement 





it? Very feebly, I own. You have, to some extent, post-mortem 
dissection, and you have comparative anatomy and physiology; bu 
you have a little more: you may substitute for experiment, observation 
of individuals ; or, better still, of classes, placed by their necessities 
under circumscribed conditions. Thus the miner would give you some 
aid as to what degree of health was compatible with exclusion from 
light and respiration in an abnormal air; and what diseases are pro. 
duced by such conditions of existence. The fisherman could assis} 
you as to what are the effects produced by a fish diet, ete. 

there is some scope for individual experiment. Fick and Wislicenys 
made valuable experiments on themselves in their ascent of the Fay). 
horn. Regnault made valuable experiments on animals (hardly charge. 
able, like vivisection, with cruelty) by keeping them in different gases 
and supplying them with special food. 

Physical science applied to these cases is at present in its infancy. 
but can any thing else do any thing? It provokes me to hear classically. 
educated men speak in patronizing terms of the introduction of phys. 
cal science into general education, such as, “Ido not object to 
physical science ; I have no prejudice against it.” Why, you might 
as well object to breathing, to eating, to seeing. 





TABLE-TALK. 


NOTHER geographical and commercial revolution is about to 
take place on this continent, the importance of which, and its 
ultimate influence upon this nation, cannot be over-estimated. It is 
the abolition of the exclusive privileges of the Hudson’s-Bay Com. 
pany, or, in other words, the practical dissolution of a great and op- 
pressive monopoly, which has never had a parallel except in the 
East-India Company. The Hudson’s-Bay Company, chartered in 
1670, and then confined in its practical operations to a small section 
of country in the immediate vicinity of Hudson’s Bay, from time to 
time availed itself of the vague terms of its charter, and extended its 
bounds until, in 1863, it claimed and exercised exclusive control over 
one million four hundred thousand square miles of territory, including 
in its limits great lakes and rivers, mountains rich with precious metals, 
lands fertile and ready for the husbandman, and forests of the most 
valuable timber. From this vast extent of valuable territory the col- 
onist and the trader were excluded, that it might be retained as a pre- 
serve for fur-producing animals, in themselves a mine of wealth for 
the sharers in this most iniquitous organization. The spirit of the 
age is now too far advanced to submit to the maintenance of such & 
barrier to the progress of civilization ; the Government of Great Britain 
has put an end to these privileges, and, the whole country having been 
thrown open to the settler, a new nation will soon arise upon our 
northern border. The Red-River settlement of the north, prosperous, 
even under the iron rule, and despite the repressive efforts, of the 
Hudson’s-Bay Company, will extend its borders ; a country whose fer- 
tility and natural wealth are beyond calculation will become settled and 
developed; a new railway, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, will be 
opened ; cities will spring up—all toward the performance of the divine 
command that man should “ replenish the earth and subdue it.” It 
being, then, certain that this grand development of the expansive 
and aggressive characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon race will soon be 
come an accomplished fact, the most vital questions suggest them- 
selves as to its bearing upon our own national future. Will this new 
nation be our rival in the development of liberal ideas and principles, 
or will it, as an empire, proclaim hostility to our cherished institu- 
tions? Will it retain its individuality, or will it become a component 
part of a republic bounded only by the limits of a continent? Will 
its growth divert desirable immigration from our borders, or will the 
westward tide increase proportionately with the facilities afforded for 
its diffusion and accommodation? These are questions to which the 
current of events will soon afford conclusive answers, and upon which 
the domestic policy of the United States will have an incalculable in- 
fluence. 


Mr. James Hart’s picture of “Sunday Afternoon,” which 
forms the steel engraving accompanying this number of the JouRNal, 
is one of those charming New-England landscapes for which this 


artist is so famous. It is a characteristic of Mr. Hart’s familiar 
scapes that every one residing in any of the Eastern States is prone to 
recognize, in their general features, the scenes of his own locality, 
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The long range of wooded hills, the narrow, shallow stream, bordered 
with elms, the rich meadow-lands, the cottage homes, hid away in the 
foliage, the village church, the marsh, the shaded river-road, and 
a hundred minor points, are suggestive of scenes familiar to him 
now, or which were once the haunts of his boyhood. This has re- 
sulted from Mr. Hart’s thorough knowledge of the features of our 
Northern valleys. Rarely making any picture an exact portrait of a 

icular view, he catches so successfully the spirit of our landscapes 
—the contour of the hills, the massing of the foliage, the character- 
istics of the trees, the forms of the rocks—that the same picture will 
be supposed by one to represent a view of a familiar valley in Maine, 
another will call it a Berkshire scene, and a third will be sure it por- 
trays a landscape in New Hampshire. Mr. Hart is especially success- 
ful in painting the New-England elm ; and it is the very general intro- 
duction of this tree that especially locates his pictures in the Eastern 
States. As to the engraving now before us, it happily expresses the 
“day of prayer and holy thought,” and the sweet calm of the scene 
steals over the senses of the spectator as he looks upon it. Many of 
our readers have experienced and enjoyed the delicious quiet that broods 
over the landscape on a still, sunny Sabbath, when the mill is hushed, 
the plough is idle, the roads are untravelled, and all forms of labor 
have ceased, while the ear is filled only with the murmurs of wav- 
ing tree-tops, the ripple of the water in the brook, and the hum of 
bees. To many of us the sweet hush of “Sunday Afternoon” is a 
thing of the past—of our childhood—and this picture, hence, will 
awaken reminiscences and associations almost forgotten in the whirl 
of busy life—will recall all the exquisite enjoyments of early days, 
for the loss of which neither the successes nor the triumphs of later 
days can fully compensate. 


— A readable essay might be written on the errors almost all 
writers are guilty of when attempting to portray some of the charac- 
teristics of their dramatis persone, by what may be called, although 
not quite accurately, phonetic spelling. Humorists, like Artemus 
Ward and Josh Billings, employ bad spelling in an utterly capricious 
way, without system, uniformity, or significance. Sometimes there is an 
attempt to render it phonetic, and at other times nothing but a whim 
seems to determine the arrangement of the letters. We occasionally 
find a distortion of consonants and vowels that is abundantly amusing, 
but ordinarily there is no more humor than method in their ortho- 
graphic madness. Novelists very often use bad or phonetic spelling 
aga means of delineating oddities or exhibiting the ignorance of their 
characters, which, upon examination, will be found to more con- 
spicuously illustrate the carelessness of the writer than the illiterate 
character of the speaker. Mr. Dickens offers a conspicuous instance of 
this, often referred to, in printing “ humbly ” in Uriah Heep’s dialogue 
always as “’umbly,” thereby implying that Heep’s pronunciation of the 
word was unusual and peculiar to himself, whereas the aspirate in this 
word is not sounded by English speakers. But, as Uriah Heep used 


this word with a peculiar unction, Mr. Dickens, no doubt, thought it | 
We | 


was best expressed by this mode of spelling, and stands excused. 
find writers, however, continually causing their Irish characters to talk 
of “ yer ’onor.” 
this last word? All through literature we find similar errors. In 
certain Yankee novels the lower characters are usually made to say 
“wimen,” just as if this did not have the high sanction of Webster 
and other orthoepists. The word “been” is also always put into the 
mouths of vulgar speakers as “ bin,” thereby implying, we suppose, that 
itought to be pronounced “ bean,” or “ ben.” We find continually words 
beginning with ¢ spelt with a & or ans, as if ¢ has any sound of its 
own, or could be otherwise than k ors. So, also, we will find “ ap- 
plause ” spelled “ applaus’,” in seeming ignorance that ¢ is necessarily 
silent in this word and in all similar ones, and that the speaker’s pro- 
nunciation is rendered in no wise peculiar by such a trick. Of course, 


their characters, We might go on to cite numerous other instances 
of errors similar to these we have quoted, but it was only our inten- 
ton to hint at a subject which we believe has not hitherto been com- 
mented upon. 


— It is not needful, if it were possible, to add any thing to that | 


general and earnest expression of sorrow and respect which has been 
called forth by the sudden death of Mr. Henry J. Raymond. By a 


Now, how would they have them, pray, pronounce 


combination of excellent qualities, chief among which were a remarka- 
ble industry and perseverance, Mr. Raymond had worked his way to a 
high position of public influence, and had become an acknowledged 
power in the world of American political thought. His career is 
ended, and encomium is superfluous ; but has the true lesson of his 
sudden and premature demise been sufficiently enforced? Dead at 
forty-nine! What business has a man of good constitution to die at 
forty-nine, unless he is struck by lightning, or killed on a railroad, or 
inherits a cancer? Are men designed to die at forty-nine? and, if that 
is not the providential intention, we may well pause to reflect on that 
conduct of life by which the higher purposes of Providence are thus 
violently thwarted. It is impossible to disconnect Mr. Raymond's 
death from his career. His life terminated in a cerebral crash—in the 
break-down of that organ of thought which had been the instrument 
of his influence, and which his ambition had strained beyond its 
power of endurance. He was struck down with apoplexy, “ without 
warning,” we are told by the newspapers, but who dare affirm the 
truth of this? Are apoplectic seizures unheralded? The human 
brain is not constituted to snap like glass under the first sudden 
strain ; the exhaustion of its vigor, and the impairment of its vitality, 
are things of time, and cannot take place without decisive premonitory 
indications. It is not in the order of Nature that the human brain 
should be disrupted without adequate long-acting causes of injury, which 
have their unmistakable symptoms in the intelligent consciousness of 
the individual, if not apparent to outside observers. If it be said 
there may be inherited apoplectic predisposition, what is this but an 
ever-impending danger and warning against exposure ? It is true that 
men are swept away, often against their better judgments, by the 
powerful currents of circumstances, and it is, moreover, true that these 
currents rush with a violence more headlong and resistless in this 
country than in any other. The lesson of so conspicuous and start- 
ling a fatality should not be lost. The moral duty of personal hy- 
giene, and a sacred regard to mental and physical health, require to be 
more pointedly and urgently enforced. 


—— The series of papers appearing in this JournaL, a few weeks 
since, under the title of “ French Morals and Manners,” by “ A Rov- 
ing American,” have called out an attack upon their accuracy, by 
“Carl Benson,” in the Turf, Field, and Farm, and this attack has been 
met with a response by the author of the papers. No doubt our 
readers were impressed with the somewhat different views of French 
society, expressed by the “ Roving American,” from those currently 
entertained, but the gentleman who penned those articles resided many 
years abroad in an official position, and had unusually favorable op- 
| portunities for observation ; and yet, at the same time, it must be ad- 
| mitted that “Carl Benson” has considerable claim to speak with au- 
| thority on subjects of foreign life and society. We have now on file 

for early publication an essay on French morals by a gentleman who, 
| like the “ Roving American,” has seen a great deal of Continental so- 
ciety, but whose judgments coincide with the usual estimate of this 
subject. Hence, we see how doctors can disagree. One may well ques- 
tion, with Carlyle, the accuracy of any history, when we find it impos- 
sible to obtain contemporaneous views by different persons that at all 
| agree. Carlyle quotes, in his “ Essay on History,” the story of a street- 
| brawl that Sir Walter Raleigh saw from his prison-window, which 

three spectators described as occurring in entirely different ways— 

and, no doubt, just so long as observers view matters colored by their 
| own individuality, or see only one aspect of a varied picture, we shall 
have this conflict of statement and opinion. 





—— It is pretty generally known that Prince Arthur, second son 
of the Queen of England, will visit Canada and the United States 


| during the present season ; but the fact that we are about to announce 


has not yet been made public—that a more illustrious visitor will land 


. , a is aa , Sg ur shores next summer in the person of Eugenie Montijo nd- 
these writers sometimes hit it rightly, and give the vulgar pronuncia- | ee Pe 4 u% Gra 


tions to vulgar speakers ; but what we claim is, that, in attempting to | 
do 0, they often commit greater blunders than they are charging upon | 


daughter of old Mr. Kilpatrick, at one time American consul at 
Malaga, and a friend of Washington Irving, who, in one of his letters, 
says: “ Louis Napoleon and Eugenie Montijo, Emperor and Empress 
of France !—one of whom I entertained at my cottage on the Hud- 
son; the other, whom, when a child, I had on my knee at Grenada! 
It seems to cap the climax of the strange dramas of which Paris has 
been the theatre during my lifetime . . . The last I saw of Eugenie 
Montijo she was one of the reigning belles of Madrid.” Eugenie 


| will not visit the United States as Empress of France, but will travel 


incog. under an assumed title, which, however, will not prevent her re. 
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ceiving a most cordial and enthusiastic reception wherever she may 
show her still beautiful face. She will be the first of the crowned 
heads of Europe who has landed on American soil. 


—— A journal of Augsburg contains the following singular para- 
graph: “ We think right to call attention to the public wash-house 
of the hospital in this town, which is organized in every respect. Not 
only have all the latest improvements been introduced into it, but re- 
gard is had to the difference in the religious creeds of the customers. 
Thus, linen of the Roman Catholics and that of the Protestants are 
washed in separate tubs. The washed linen is afterward placed in a 
wheel, which, it is true, is consecrated to both forms of worship, 
and there, by a centrifugal apparatus belonging equally to both reli- 
gions, it is freed from the water which it contains. But the Roman 
Catholic linen is afterward carried to the Catholic drying-place, and 
the Protestant into that appointed for itself, and then it is distributed 
to its owners.” This is not a jest, but a faithful translation of a 
serious announcement in a German paper. 


VPiterary Aotes. 


OVA SCOTIA, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s Island, were 
r . once known under the poetic name of Acadie, and, though they are 
situated upon our very border, are to us, as to almost all the world, a terra 
incognita. Captain C. Hardy, an officer of the English army, whose 
taste and acquirements have eminently fitted him for the task, has, as 
the result of fifteen years’ experience in all portions of this region, pre- 
pared a book entitled “‘ Forest Life in Acadie,’’ which has recently been 
published by D. Appleton & Co.’ The professed object of the work is 
to give to the proposed settler valuable information inregard to the 
country, its products, animal, mineral, and vegetable, and its general 
adaptability to the sustenance and comfort of its inhabitants. This de- 
sign is never lost sight of, and yet all dry details and burdensome 
statistics are avoided, and the desired information is communicated in a 
pleasing narrative style. Personal experiences, tales of guides, trap- 
pers, and Indians, and descriptions of natural scenery, serve as the media 
through which the reader is made acquainted with the geography of the 
country ; the class and customs of the inhabitants ; the immense forests, 
and the trees which compose them; the mountains, with their mineral 
treasures ; the rivers and lakes, with their finny inhabitants ; and the 
reindeer (caribou), moose, elk, and other noble gamc, which furnish 
unequalled sport to the adventurous hunter. The work is profusely il- 
lustrated, and is an acceptable addition to the descriptive literature of 
North America. 


Among the other results of the completion of the Pacific Railway 
has been the addition to our geographical literature of a new book, by 
Charles Carlton Coffin, which has recently been published by Fields, 
Osgood & Co., of Boston, under the title of “‘ Our New Way Round the 
World.” The route as described is from New York to Marseilles via 
England, thence across the Mediterranean to Egypt, through the Suez 
Canal and Red Sea to India, through India, from Bombay to Calcutta, 
then from Caleutta to Hong Kong, stopping at various islands and other 
points of interest, and then a tour through portions of China, conclud- 
ing at Pekin, where the traveller embarks for Japan. After seeing all 
of Japan that the jealous customs of that country permit, the travel- 
ler crosses the Pacific to San Francisco, visits the most interesting 
places in California, takes the Great Pacific Road for the East, and 
finds himself once more at home. The writer has endeavored to com- 
press within the narrow limits of a moderate volume the most necessary 
information in reference to routes, objects of interest, customs, scenery, 
and climate, and has necessarily been compelled to avoid elaborate de- 
scription ; still, he has succeeded in finding room for much that is of an 
entertaining as well as of an instructive nature, and the book may be 
regarded as a readable index to the great volume of this wonderful cir- 
cum-terrestrial trip. Ninety-five woodcuts and fourteen maps furnish 
abundant illustrations, and the volume makes its appearance just at a 
time when it is likely to meet a general demand for the very information 
it conveys. 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, have just issued a 
volume by Sir Samuel W. Baker, entitled “* Eight Years’ Wanderings in 
Ceylon,” which is really a brief historical and geographical sketch of 
the island, with much information in reference to its agricultural and 
mineral products and capacity, as well as some details of its fauna and 
flora. The author, whose discovery of the great Albert Nyanza, the 
source of the Nile, has placed him in the front rank of successful 
and daring explorers, spent eight years of his life as a colonist in 
Ceylon, and for the benefit of future colonists, as well as for the in- 
formation and amusement of all who may take an interest in this 
well-known and yet thoroughly-unknown island, has concisely given 








to the world the result of his experience. He has explored the ruing 
of great cities, one of them larger than any now in existence ; he has 
examined and described the superb system of irrigation, once brought 
to perfection by now extinct race; he has fully tested the capacity 
of the land for cultivation, and has by repeated experiment determined 
what classes of crops will prove lucrative to the farmer ; he has satis. 
fied himself of the presence of gold in vast quantities, and he has care. 
fully noted the character of the forest-trees, and the indigenous prodnets 
of the soil. A sportsman and naturalist, he has introduced into his 
narrative sketches of his elephant, elk, and leopard hunts, and has 
incidentally described the habits of many of the birds and animals thg 
he encountered. Though less exciting than some of his other works, the 
book is one of great interest. 


Harper & Brothers have just published a handsome 12mo volume, 
entitled “Sights and Sensations in France, Germany, and Switze. 
land,” consisting of a series of charming sketches, embodying the ex. 
periences of Edward Gould Buffum, a veteran American journalist, who 
for many years resided in Europe, as chief correspondent of a leadi 
New York daily. The value of the volume is greatly enhanced by, 
brief and fraternal biographical sketch of the author from the facile pen 
of William A. Gould, who has shown good judgment in the selection he 
has made from his brother’s MSS. The titles of a portion of the twenty. 
two chapters which compose the work will best indicate the range of 
topics selected by the editor: The ‘* Bubbles of Champagne ;” “ Trmy 
@ Quarante at Hombourg ; ” ‘* A Tramp in the Bernese Oberland ;” “ The 
Closerie de Lilas ;” “* A Flying Trip in the Country ;” “ Rouen and its 
Romantic Reminiscences ;”’ ‘* What the Parisians eat,” etc. We havens 
in many a day met with a more tender and touching sketch than Mr. 
Buffum’s ‘‘ My Neighbor, Little Agle, the Flower-maker,” which is 
worth the price of the volume. 


As announced in General Wilson’s Memoir of the poet Halleck, the 
formal dedication of the beautiful monument erected over his grave, at 
Guilford, last autumn, will occur on the 8th of July, when an addres 
will be delivered by Bayard Taylor; and a poem, written for the oow- 
sion by one of America’s sweetest singers, will be read. Among the 
numerous subscribers to the obelisk, erected through the efforts of the 
poet’s biographer, are Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Prof. More, 
Fanny Kemble, and many other notable persons, who will probably be 
present on this interesting occasion. The Hon. 8. B. Chittenden, of 
New York, who is a native of Guilford, where he has his country resi- 
dence, will preside at the dedication of the monument—the first erected 
to an American poet, by his friends and admirers, if we except the case 
of the eccentric Gothamite, ‘‘ poor Macdonald Clarke,” to whom a taste 
ful tablet was raised in Greenwood Cemetery. 


In 1868, Henry E. Roscoe, B. A., Ph. D., F. R. 8., Professor of Chem- 
istry in Owens College, Manchester, delivered a course of six popular 
lectures upon the comparatively new subject of Spectrum Analysis. 
These lectures, as originally delivered, together with appendices contain- 
ing a vast amount of scientific and technical information, especially de 
signed for the information of students, have been published by Messrs. 
D. Appleton & Co., in a very handsome volume, profusely illustrated 
with maps of the different spectra, and with representations of the most 
improved instruments in use. From the easy and colloquial style of the 
lectures, even the superficial reader must become interested, while to the 
scientific inquirer a fund of the most valuable information is concisely 
presented. 


We learn that Mr. Walworth’s novel of ‘ Warwick” is having 4 
good sale. There is no doubt the public like these learned heroes and 
heroines, especially when they exhibit as great a genius for adventure # 
for mastering languages, or deciphering hieroglyphics. “ Warwick,” 
whatever one may think of it, showsinvention, and its improbable ad- 
ventures are at least not dull. One’s curiosity carries him on to the 
end, through the wildest vicissitudes, the oddest experiences, the migh 
tiest heroics, and the most comprehensive learning that may well be 
conceived. The dedication, to Mr. Morris Philips of the Home Journal, 
is graceful and pleasant. 





Watters of Science and rt. 








Sy attentive study of the great provisory circles of comparison of the 
different mountain-systems of Europe has gradually demonstr™ 
a principle of regularity pervading matter, and shown that i their 
various positions they are intimately associated with one another; 
investigation of the laws presiding over their correlation and edn 
tion having extended over the long period of fifteen years. The disco 
ery of the principle in question consisted in proving by simple —s 
cal conjunctions the basis of a regular design existing on the 8 

the globe, but which could not be perceived, owing to the greatness 
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the features composing it, and the want of precision in representations 
of the terrestrial globe. This principle has taken the form of a geometric 
Jemma reduced to a formula by the study of the respective positions of 
the provisory great circles. of comparison of different mountain-ranges, 
and which appears destined to give more precision and solidity to their 
study. The proof of a law of codrdination existing among the great 
circles, provisionally adopted by M. Elie de Beaumont for representing 
the twenty-one mountain-systems he then admitted in Western Europe, 
gave them & kind of consecration which was extended to the mountain- 
systems themselves, and to the fundamental laws which had guided 
him in their study ; for it is evident that no correlation could possibly 
have existed between circles chosen by chance, according to imaginary 
considerations which were not the representations of real phenomena. 
The author never once thought of submitting the circles which he de- 
termined to such a codrdination ; Nature alone could have produced it, 
thereby expressing one of its conditions of action. The law of this co- 
ordination is very simple in its essence, although, in its development, it 
leads to great complexity in harmonizing with the apparently extreme 
complication of orographic and stratigraphic forms. It has for its basis 
the division of the surface of the sphere into twenty equilateral trian- 
gles, the angles of which are 72°, and the sides 63° 26’ 5.84". These 
twenty equilateral triangles embrace the entire surface of the sphere. 
They are arranged upon it with a peculiar kind of symmetry, with which 
are associated more or less absolutely a large number of other circles, 
joined to the great primitive circles, of which the sides of the triangles 
form a part, in certain conditions, capable of being enlarged and gen- 
eralized, so as to produce a net-work sufficiently close and intricate for 
the satisfactory solution of the different questions. The following ex- 
amples, being taken at random from among several hundred, show 
with what wonderful precision the pentagonal system adapts itself to 
the divers formations and phenomena, utterly demolishing the theory 
that the structure of the entire surface of the globe is fortuitous. Being 
placed upon the triangle tri-rectangle, the connection was beautifully 
demonstrated between the volcanic axis of the Mediterranean and the 
great volcanic tracks of the Andes and Japan ; one point coincided with 
Hina; a centre of the pentagon rested on the middle of Germany, and 
the great primitive circle which passed over Ztna likewise passed over 
Movu-na-koa in the Sandwich Islands; the bisector crossed over the 
Loyalty Islands obliquely, New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and the 
solitudes of the Austral Seas, then entered the South Atlantic, touching 
With great precision the east parts of the Falkland Islands, and crossed 
the Atlantic in a straight line to the coast of Senegambia, passing con- 
sequently over the submarine volcano near Cape Rouge. The position 
of the pentagonal system was explicitly fixed when M. Elie de Beau- 
mont announced that the centre of the pentagon embracing Europe 
was situated by lat. 50° 46’ 3.08" N., long. 8° 53’ 31.08" E. from Paris, 
the orientation on this point from one of the sides of the twenty equi- 
lateral triangles being N. 13° 9’ 41.030’. These three series of figures 
determine the position of all the points of the pentagonal system, and 
are sufficient to calculate for any given point the latitude, longitude, and 
orientation. The correct establishing of positions, as a whole, is ex- 
tremely complicated ; but the value and peculiarity of this system con- 
sist in clearing the way to what is most simple in the complication. M. 
Elie de Beaumont did not study less than fifty-nine circles before he 
completely mastered his own subject, and could put implicit confidence 
in it—an example to all who may be discouraged by the non-success of 
their first attempts. 


All who have recently attended the higher classes in our public 
schools know how much teaching has been facilitated by the frequent 
use of photographic projections with the electric, or Drummond, light. 
Thanks to this process, the most delicate objects, whether microscopic 
or telescopic, can be faithfully represented to an entire audience ; and it 
Was supposed, in arriving at these results, that perfection was certainly 
attained. M. Bourbouze, however, in explaining the gas-machine of 
M. Hugon, experienced many difficulties not before anticipated, while 
demonstrating the relative movements of the slide and pistons; and 
was obliged to repeat, several times, the same design, with the organs 
in different positions, with only a partial degree of success. In study- 
ing to remedy this defect, we are glad to say he has entirely succeeded, 
having invented a process that will completely revolutionize the art of 
Projection. He constructs his photographs in movable parts: but turning 
a small winch, the whole design is correctly demonstrated ; the pistons 
= slides Tepeat successively the different relative positions taken by 
re machine, and consequently all difficulties in explaining disappear. 

is elegant result has been obtained by the ingenious inventor by 
Means of a very simple arrangement: each movable organ is photo- 
graphed on a special glass, and these different glasses are arranged in a 

which contains, on a fixed glass, the photography of the fixed 
“ep of the apparatus represented. The movable glasses are each fixed 
Sonnecting-rod moved by a single winch; the length of each con- 


hecting-rod being calculated in such a way as to produce accurately the 
movement required, 


M. Colonna Ceecaldi, French consul at Larnaca, in the Island of Cy- 
prus, has, for some time, devoted his leisure hours to archeological re- 
searches, which have been rewarded with brilliant success. He has dis- 
covered a dozen of curious statuettes, nine entire heads belonging to 
mutilated sculptures, and two splendid statues. One of these statues, a 
magnificent specimen of Grecian art in its best days, is of full life-size, 
and in a perfect state of preservation. It represents a woman clothed 
with a tunic descending to her feet, bound with the usual cincture, over 
which is thrown a second garment, serving both for veil and mantle. 
The head is a perfect model of antique beauty, the face having a won- 
derful expression of grace and sweetness, mingled with severity. The 
left hand holds a bird, the upper part of the hand and the head of the 
bird, however, being wanting. From her left side hang down certain 
attributes which appear to be a mirror and a disk. These objects were 
found, at a depth of six feet below the surface of the ground, at the 
village of Dali, supposed site of the ancient Idalium, the celebrated 
sanctuary of Venus in the Island of Cyprus, and are destined to be de- 
posited in the museum of the Louvre, where they will occupy a worthy 
place among the monuments of antiquity. 


Mr. H. V. Poor, in his manual of the railroads of the United States, 
gives some interesting statistics of the growth and present condition of 
that great interest. The aggregate length of the railroads of the coun- 
try is stated to be 42,255 miles. Kansas, Nebraska, and Nevada, have 
more miles of railroad to population than any other States. This is 
because the Pacific Railroad and its branches have been driven forward 
at a rate disproportionate to the movement of population. The Western 
States have 1 mile of railroad line for every 731.2 persons; New 
England, 1 to 845.9; the South, 1 to 960.7; and the Middle States, 1 
mile to 1,036.8 inhabitants. Railroads increase faster than the popula- 
tion. The increase of population for the next ten years is estimated 
at 1,100,000 annually ; railroad line, at 2,500 miles annually : so that in 
1880 we shall have 48,000,000 people, and 67,000 miles of railroad. The 
cost of railroads at the South was, $30,000 per mile; in New England, 
$40,500 ; in the Middle States, $55,000 to the mile; while the West is 
put down at an average. The aggregate cost in round numbers of the 
whole railroad system of the United States is stated at $1,850,000,000, 
so that in 1880 we shall have between three and four thousand millions 
of dollars invested in this kind of property. 


The application of mechanism to the various operations formerly’ al- 
most impossible to the union of brain and hand, has worked such won- 
derful results, that we are prepared to receive, with surprise certainly, 
but not with incredulity, the newest application of mechanics, by which 
a small bicycle performs an operation popularly supposed to be exclu- 
sively mental in its nature. Mr. C, H. Webb, of this city, has perfected 
a machine which he terms ‘‘ The Adder,” and which is an unerring 
means of rapidly obtaining the sum of the longest columns of figures. 
It is so simple that a child can understand it, and its operation so easy 
that great dexterity in its use can be acquired without difficulty. It in- 
volves no mental labor, and its capacity is only limited by the extent to 
which numerals go. 





Che Museum. 


AY not the use of the head, instead of the shoulder-strap, in carry- 
ing loads, be a predisposing cause of goitre, by inducing congestion 
of the laryngeal vessels? The Lep-cha is certainly far more free from 
this disease than any of the tribes of East Nepaul I have mixed with, 
and he is both more idle and less addicted to the head-strap as a porter. 
I have seen it to be almost universal in some villages of Bhoteeas, where 
the head-strap alone is used in carrying in both summer and winter 
crops ; as also among the salt-traders, or rather those families who carry 
the salt from the passes to the Nepaulese villages, and who very fre- 
quently have no shoulder-straps, but invariably head-bands. I am far 
from attributing all goitre, even in the mountains, to this practice, but I 
think it is proved that the disease is most prevalent in the mountainous 
regions of both the Old and New World, and that in these the practice 
of supporting enormous loads by the cervical muscles is frequent. It is 
also found in the Himalayan sheep and goats which accompany the salt- 
traders, and whose loads are supported in ascending by a band passing 
under the throat.—/J. D. Hooker. 

In conversation with a native of Switzerland, who knew nothing of 
the above explanation of goitre, a gentleman states that it incidentally 
came out that the Canton Valais, where cases of goitre are most nu- 
merous, is also the canton where the practice of using the head-band in 
carrying is most prevalent. 


We give in the Museum this week a representation of the first rail- 
way-carriage built after the design of George Stephenson, and started 
as a passenger-coach on the Stockton and Darlington Railway, October 
10, 1825. It was drawn by one horse, and made the daily trip—twelve 





miles—between the two towns in about two hours, for one shilling. 
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It was called the “‘ Experiment,” and was not run by the company, but 
was let to contractors. The success of the experiment created a de- 
mand for more vehicles, which were supplied by placing old second-hand 
stage-coach bodies mounted on under-frames with flange wheels. As the 
width of the old commoa 
road-track grew into the reg- 
ular railway gauge, so with 
the transfer of coach-bodies 
to the rails, came also coach 
customs. The distinction 
of inside and outside pas- 
sengers was soon converted 
into first and second class, 
paying different fares. We 
copy the engraving from 
Smile’s Life of Stephenson, 
and extract the following 
passage : 

** There were two sepa- 
rate coach companies in 
Stockton, and amusing col- 
lisions sometimes occurred 
between the drivers, who 
found on the rail a novel 
element of contention. 
Coaches cannot pass each 
other on the rail as on the 
road, and, as the line was 
single, with four sidings in the mile, when two coaches met, or two 
trains, or coach and train, the question arose which of the drivers 
must go back. This was not always settled in silence. As to trains, 
it came to be a sort of understanding that empty should give way to 
Joaded wagons ; and, as to trains and coaches, that passengers should 
have preference over coals; while coaches, when they met, must 
quarrel it out. At length, midway between sidings, a post was 
erected, and the rule was laid down that he who had passed the 
pillar must go on, and the ‘coming man’ go back. At the Goose 
Pool and Early Nook it was common for the coaches to stop, and 
there, as Jonathan would say, passengers and coachmen ‘ liquored.’ 
One coach, introduced by an innkeeper, was a compound of two 
mourning-coaches—an approximation to the real railway-coach, which 
still adheres, with multiplying exceptions, to the stage-coach type. 

* One Dixon, who drove the ‘Experiment’ between Darlington and 
Shildon, is the inventor of carriage-lighting on the rail. On a dark 
winter night, having compassion on his passengers, he would buy a 
penny candle, and place it, lighted, among them on the table of the 
* Experiment,’ the first coach that indulged its customers with light at 
night.” 


Mr. Wallace gives several curious instances of ‘‘ mimicry” and 
** protective resemblance” among animals. As an instance of the latter, 
he gives the case of a butterfly, which has the habit of resting among 
dead or dry leaves, which, in repose, it resembles exactly. An instance 
of mimicry is found among a species of butterfly (Pupilio memnon), the 
females of which are divided into two groups, one resembling the male 
in shape, the other closely resembling, when flying, another oe 





The First Railway Coach. 





‘ee 
of the same genus, but of a different group. The use and reason of 
this resemblance appear to be, that the butterflies imitated belong to, 
section of the genus Pupilio, which, from some cause or other, are not 
attacked by birds. Cases of such mimicry among birds are also 


to be frequently met with, 


In the cabinet of the 
United States Mint at Phi). 
adelphia may be seen 5 
very ancient-looking and 
diminutive object labelled 
“The Widow’s Mite.” }; 
is enclosed, with other Jey- 
ish coins, in a small case 
near the entrance ; and the 
printed slip attached, which 
gives it its name, states 
that it was found in the 
ruins of Jerusalem. It is 
the smallest of copper coins, 
its metallic value being 
scarcely one-tenth of a cent. 
Yet, from the associations 
connected with its name, 
as well as from its rare 
ness, it is valued beyond 
price, or, as the attendant 
says, ‘“*No money would 
buy it.” The lover of antiquities should not fail to see it on visiting 
the Mint. 
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SAPOLIO, 


FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING 
COPPER, BRASS, STEEL, MECHANICS’ TOOLS, 
IRON AND TIN WARE, SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
KNIVES — FORKS, MACHINERY, &c. 
It removes almost i ly all Stains, Rust, Dirt, or Tarnish of any kind, and pro- 
duces a polish brighter and more durable than Bath Brick, Rotten-ctone, Oil and 





D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE $UST PUBLISHED: 
L—THE LOST MANUSCRIPT. A Novel. By the Author of “ Debit 


tvol., 8vo. Paper covers. 270 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


Il.— YY OF PEAN MO From Aucustus T0 CHAR 
Een By We Be He Ley, M.A Author of “History of Rational 





Emery, or any other substance. This it does without the unc li 
the use of other materials, besides being cheaper on account of saving in time, labor, 
original cost, and in wear and tear of the articles cleaned. 

It is indispensable as an article of General Household Utility in cleaning 
Dishes, Kitchen Utensils, Windows, Paints, Oil-Cloths, Bath-Tubs, 
Marble Floors, Mantels, Basins, and Statuary, and in removing Grease 
and Stains from Tables, Pantry-Shelves, Floors, and Door-Sills. 

Mechanics and Engineers prize it highly for the facility with which it will remove 
Rust and Dirt, Gums and Oils from Steam-Engines and other machinery, and Grime, 
Gums, Paint, or Stains from the hands. 

SAPOLIO has the en recommendations, and is liked by all who have tried 
it. No Hotel, S b , Workshop, or Family, should be without an 
article so valuable and ical 

For sale by Grocers, Druggists, Hardware and House-furnishing Stores, and at 
wholesale by the Manufacturers, 








ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS, 
211 Washington Street, N. Y. 





Manufacturers of Soaps of all kinds for Family use. 
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[a Applications for Advertising in 
«Appletons’ Journal’? should be addressed 
to Mr. HENRY W. QUIN, at D. Apple- 
ton & Co.’s, 90, 92 & 94 Grand St. 

Advertisements must be handed in two 
weeks before issue. 


INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


I have used the Grover & Baker Sewinc Ma- 
cuine in my family for thirteen years on all kinds of 
work, from the finest Swiss dress to the heaviest grain 
sack, and in that time it cost us but fifteen cents. 

THOMAS McINTYRE, 
Wilmington, Del. 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 


DOMESTIC PRINTED ROBES, $2, 


Recently sold at $4. 


French Printed Cambric Robes, 
Containing 13 yards, from $3 upward, 

AT ABOUT ONE-HALF FORMER PRICES. 
NEW STYLE 
STANDARD PRINTS, 
Fast Colors, r23¢c. per yard. 


FRENCH BROCHE BAREGES, 


25 cents per yard. 
Extra Quality French Printed 


SATIN CAMBRICS AND PIQUES, 


6sc. & 75c. per yard, formerly sold at $1.25. 


PRINTED LINEN LAWNS, 


35¢. per yard, recently soc. 


ALSO, 

LADIES’ LISLE THREAD GLOVES, 

Nice quality. 
GLOVES FOR SUMMER WEAR, 

Only 15. per pair. 

Real Kid Gloves, at $1.50 per Pair, 
A great variety of 

MISSES’ AND THREAD GLOVES, 

At equally low prices. 
(The Gloves will be exhibited on a counter in the Tenth 
Street section, near the elevator.) 

The residents of the eastern part of the city, and 
those of the neighboring cities, are particularly invited 
to examine the above, and their extensive stock of 
Linens, Sheetings, Damasks, Domestic Cottons, Blank- 
ets, Flannels, Counterpanes, Linings, etc., etc. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 


BROADWAY, 
FOURTH AVENUE, and TENTH STREET. 


- HULL'S 
UNFEOWUALLED 


BAY RUM SOAP. 


The choicest and best Toilet Soap in use. 


Sold by all dealers, and wholesale by the manufac- 
32 Park Row, New York. 











PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


FOR FAMILY USE—NO CHANGE OF LAMPS 
required—A perfectly Safe Illuminating Oil—Strictly 
Pure—No Mixture, No Chemicals—Will not Explode— 
Fire-test 145 degrees (being 35 degrees higher than is 
required by U. S. Government—Unequalled for Bril- 
liancy and Economy—Packed in the celebrated Guar- 
anty Pat. Cans. Ask for Pratt's “‘ Astral,” the safest 
and best Illuminating Oil. 77y z#. Agents wanted 
in every town. At wholesale and retail by the Pro- 


prietors. Om House or CHAS. PRATT, 
(Established in 1770.) 
Manufacturers, Packers, and Dealers 
in strictly First-Class Oils, 
Box 3050. 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


Send for circulars, with testimonials and price-lists. 


MUSICAL BOXES. 


The largest and oldest depot in America. Fresh 
novelties by nearly every steamer. Fine supply of 
fancy goods. Swiss carved goods. Fine gold and 
silver watches. 








M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
No. 680 Broadway, N. Y. 


WEBB’S “ADDER.” 


The Only Practical Adding Machine In the World. 


Adit. 








This little machine gives i US 
where numbers are called off. It carries up the col- 
umns of a ledger account, two at a time, with mechan- 
ical accuracy. It has the indorsement of all who have 
seen or used it. 


“« No accountant need fear that he will be bit by buy- 
ing it.”"—Henry Warp Beecuer. ‘So accurate and 
expeditious that I have had it introduced into the va- 
rious city departments.”——A., Oakey HALL, Mayor of 
New York. ‘“‘It discovered an error in my books of 
ten years’ eating, of $1,000."—F. F. Tuompson, 
President National Currency Bank, No. 2 Wall St. “It 
relieves the mind entirely, and reduces arithmetic to a 
simple motion of the hand.”—S. C. THompson, Pres- 
ident First National Bank, No. 140 Broadway. “ By 
its use a column of figures of any length or size can be 
added up with an accuracy and ease seldom attained 
by the most rapid or most careful mathematician.” —O. 
H. Perry, with A. A. Low & Bros., 3: Burling Slip. 
“Of special value in lumber-yards, as it can be used as 
well in wet weather as dry, and never fails in its tallies.” 
R. H. & L. Taytor, Jr., Pine and Hardwood Lumber 
Dealers, 62 Tenth Av. “ From the first day of its in- 
troduction into this office it has so steadily grown in 
favor that not one of us would now dispense with its 
welcome assistance for 7, consideration.””"—North 
America Life Insurance Co., No. 229 Broadway, N. Y. 

This machine is guaranteed to do every thing claimed 
for it above. Price, $6, $8, and $10. To persons who 
are likely to keep a machine in constant use, the $8 or 
$x0 machine is ded. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price and postage (75 cents), or by express, C. O. D., 
at the customer’s expense. To remit saves return-money 
charge. Send Money Order, Registered Letter, or 
Draft. For circulars, &c., enclose stamp. State and 
County Rights for sale WEBB ADDING MA- 
CHINE CO., 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Selling Agents, 
713 Broadway, New York. 








The Riverdale Institute, 

A Collegiate School for Young Ladies, at Riverdale, on 
the Hudson. This School was established in 1863, 
pmmarily for the education of the daughters of the 
gentlemen of the neighborhood. Its plans admit a 
limited number of resident pupils, for a thorough mental 
physical, and Christian training. Its position, near the 
city of New York, is healthy, picturesque, and seques- 
tered. Its appointments are in all respects of the 
highest order. 

Circulars at Messrs. APPLETONS’, 90, 92 and 94 Grand 
Street, or address Mrs. Cornetia McVickar MILLER, 
Principal, Riverdale, N. Y. 


BROOKS BROTHERS, 


HAVING REMOVED 


FROM THE 


Corner of Broadway and Grand St. 
SOUTH UNION SQUARE, 


Will continue to keep all articles of 


MEN'S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
A. T. Stewart & (Co.,, 


Prior to the taking of their 
SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY, 
Are offering the balance of their 
SUMMER STOCK 
At the following extremely low prices : 

Linen Suits, ready-made, $10 and upward. 

Very handsome Burnous, for sea-side and 
country wear, only $7.50 each. 

Percale Morning Robes, with Overskirts, 
ready-made, $6 each. 

— and Misses’ Sacques, $3 to $5 

each. 

Ladies’ Silk Sacques, $10 and upward. 

Cambric Suits, $10 and upward. 

Ready-made Printed Morning Robes, $5 
and upward. 

Ladies’ Tucked Skirts. 

Ladies’ Underelothing and Infants’ Apparel 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

AT EQUALLY REDUCED PRICES 


French and Domestic Hats, Caps, Bon- 
nets, etc., 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION. 


FRENCH FLOWERS IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Riding Habits made to order. 











Particular attention given to ‘ 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUZ 
AND 
MOURNING GOODS. 
BROADWAY, 


FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH’ & TENTH STS. 








WANTED—AGENTS, 


$75 to $200 per month, 
Everywhere, male and female, to introduce the GEN- 
UINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider 
mM a most superior manner. Price only $18. Fully 
warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more b iful, or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the ‘Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tear- 
ing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month 
and expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA., BOSTON, MASS., or ST. 
LOUIS, MO. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed mn bi 

_— palming off worthless cast-iron A. Beg — 








same name or otherwise. i i 
and really st Ours is the 4 on 








LORD & TAYLOR'S 


OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 





SUMMER DRESSES and SUITS made to order in the latest style. 


LISTS OF ARTICLES NECESSARY FOR WEDDING AND INFANTS’ OUTFITS, with prices, 
and full directions for self-measurement, sent on receipt of stamp. 


LADIES’ WEDDING OR TRAVELLING OUTFITS, AND INFANTS’ AND CHILDREN’S 


WARDROBES, furnished at short notice and at reasonable prices. 


BROADWAY, Cor..GRAND STREET. 
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TIFFANY & CO, 
B50 & B52 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
AND 
STERLING SILVER WARE, 
Bronses, Clocks, English and American Plated Ware. 


Dressing-Cases, Fans, Umbrellas, and every variety 
of Paris, London, and Vienna Fancy Goons. 


House w Paris: TIFFANY, REED & CO. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
AROMATIC 
VEGETABLE SOAP 


IS PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE 








DELICATE SKIN OF 
LADIES AND INFANTS. 


Sold by all Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet Articles. 


_ TARRANT’S 
SELTZER APERIENT. 


A SELTZER SPRING IN EVERY HOUSE, 


Bursting from the German sod— 
Healing Gift of Nature’s God— 

Seltzer’s Fountain flows amain, 
Banishing disease and pain. 

Reproduced by Chemic Art 

Lo, its perfect counterpart ! 

All the elements contained 

In that Fountain, Heaven-ordained, 

Form—in just proportion blent— 

TARRANT’S FAMED APERIENT. 

From a spoonful in the cup 

See Health's well-spring bubble up 

Pure and fresh, as from the sod, 

Bursts the Sparkling Gift of God. 


Sold by all Druggists. 











“TRAVELLERS TO EUROPE 


SHOULD PROCURE, BEFORE THEY LEAVE, 


APPLETONS’ SHORT-TRIP GUIDE 


TO 
EUROPE. 
WITH MAP. 

It contains cost of making Short Trips, Description 
of Important Points of Interest, and Short Phrases in 
French and German. 

1 vol., r6mo. Price, $2.00. 

Sent free, by mail, to any address, on receipt of 

the price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., PusutsHers, 
90, 92 & 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 


UNDERGROUND LIFE; 


OR, 


MINES AND MINERS. 


BY L. SIMONIN. 
Translated by H. W. Bristow, F. R. S. 

Illustrated with 160 engravings on wood, 20 maps, 
geologically colored, and 10 plates of metals and miner- 
als in chromo-lithography. 1 vol., 8vo. Price $18. 

From the London Fortnightly Review. 

“ A translation of the well-known and very valuable 
*Vie Souterraine’ of M. L. Simonin, by Mr. Bristow, 
of the Geological Survey; presenting the original work 
to the English public in a form more splendid than is 
given to most home products. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


BISHOP & REIN, GILLOTTS 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, | STEEL PENS : 


OFFER FOR SALE, 


Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Cameos, 
Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 
MOSAICS, 

And other 


FINE JEWELRY AND SILVER-WARE. 
WATCHES of all the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 
We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 


CORAL JEWELRY. 


Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 





WORKS ON MAN. 


For New Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiognomy, Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Dis. 
tetics, Short-hand Writing, Memory, Self-Improvement, 
Phrenology, and Ethnology, send stamp to 

S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
Office PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE 


NEW YORK MEDICAL JOURNAL 


Is published monthly ; each number contains 112 pages, 
making two large octavo volumes yearly, of 
nearly 700 pages each. 

THE VOLUMES BEGIN IN APRIL AND OCTOBER. 
Terms, $4 per annum. Specimen numbers sent by 
mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

Since its enlargement, the New York Medical Jour- 
nal contains more Reading Matter than any Monthly 
Medical Journal published in this Country. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Is published Quarterly, each number containing not less 
than 208 pages, making one large volume annually. 


The Volume begins with the January Number. 


Terms, $5.00 per annum. Specimen numbers, by | 
OO oh tae ”| BILLIARD TABLES. 
As an inducement to Subscribers and others to in- WAREROOMS AND OFFICE, 
terest themselves in extending the circulation of these 
Journals, we make the following liberal offers : 738 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
Any person sending us the names of New Subscrib- | 
ers, with the subscription money in advance, may retain | 
25 per cent. of the money for each sudscription, or, if 
preferred, we will send, postage paid, any of our publi- 
cations, viz. : 
For 1 new subscription and $5.00, any book or books 
costing $1.50. 
For 2 new subscriptions and $10.00, any book or 
books costing $3.00. 
For 3 new subscriptions and $15.00, any book or 
books costing $4.50. 
For 4 new subscriptions and $20.00, any book or 
books costing $6.00. 
For 5 new subscriptions and $25.00, any book or 
books costing $7.50. 
For ro new subscriptions and $50.00, any book or 
books costing $16.00. } 
For 2c new subscriptions and $100.00, any book or | 
books costing $35.00. | 
For 40 new subscriptions and $200.00, any book or 
| 
! 





PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED FOR CASH. 


New 7-octave Pianos of first-class makers for $275 
and upward. New Cabinet Organs for $45 and up- 
ward. Second-hand instruments from $40 to $175. 
Monthly instalments received, and instruments for rent. 

Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway. 
HORACE WATERS. 


PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD AMERICAN 








Illustrated Price Lists sent on application. 





APPLETONS’ RAILWAY GUIDE, 


THE BEST GENERAL ADVERTISING ME. 
DIUM IN THE COUNTRY. 


Mr. HENRY W. QUIN, 
90, 92 and 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 


Address 
WHERE SHALL WE GO? 
TO THE MASSENA SPRINGS, 








The waters of this Spring are believed to be un- 
equalled as a remedy for diseases of the Kidneys and 
Bladder, Rheumatism, Skin Eruptions, &c. 

The United States Hotel, at this favorite Watering- 
place, is now open. Warm baths of the Spring Waters. 
Send for Guide to Spring. General Depot for the bot- 
| tled Waters, No. 363 Bowery, cor. Fourth St., N. Y. 


books costing $80.00. 
D. APPLETON & CO.,, 
go, 92 & 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 








APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
PEVOTED TO PITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 





ApPLeTONS’ JOURNAL is published weekly, and consists of thirty-two quarto pages, each number illustrated, or 
accompanied by a Pictorial Supplement. 





PRICE 10 CENTS PER NUMBER, OR $4.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR TWELVE OR SIX MONTHS. 


Appletons’ Fournal and either Harper's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, Harper's Magazine, Putnam's Magasint, 
or the Galaxy, for one year, on receipt of $7.00. 





TERMS FOR CLUBS.—Any person procuring Five Yearly Subscriptions, and remitting $20, will 
be entitled to a copy for one year GRATIS. ; 
Any one procuring TEN Subscriptions, and remitting $40, will be entitled to select as premiums the following: 
any two volumes of “ Appletons’ Annual Cyclopedia” (price $10) ; any five of Louisa Mihlbach’s Novels, bound 
in cloth (price $10); the “‘ Comprehensive Dictlonary of the Bible,” and Bickmore’s “‘ Travels in the East-Indian 
Archipelago” (price $10) ; any five volumes of Appletons’ Illustrated Library of Romance, bound in cloth (price 
$10); the Works of Charles Dickens, bound ia cloth (price $10.50) ; the Waverley Novels, bound in cloth (pnee 
$10.50); or other books in our Catalogue, published by us, bound in cloth, or paper, amounting at retail price to 
$10. The books to be sent by express, at the subscriber's expense. : 
Any one procuring Turty Subscriptions, and remitting us $120, will be entitled, as premium, to “ The Amen- 
can Annual ee. rice $40; or to books, in cloth or paper, at retail prices, to this equivalent. 

THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPZDIA, edited by Grorce Riptey and Cuas. A. Dana, 16 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, price $80, will be given to an m sending 50 Subscribers, and remitting $200. f 
The postage within the United States, for the JourNAL, is 20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi- ly, oF 
quarterly, in advance, at the office where received. Subscriptions from Canada must accompanied with 20 cents 
additional, to prepay the United States postage. New York City subscribers will be charged 20 cents per annum 
additional, which will prepay for postage and delivery of their numbers. . 

In remitting by mail, a post-office order or draft, payable to the order of D. Appleton & Co., is — to 
bank-notes, as, if lost, the order or draft can be recovered without loss to the sender. In ordering the JOURNAL, 
the name should be clearly given, with the post-office, county, and State, in full. % 
AprLetons’ JOURNAL is also issued in MonTuty Parts, price 50 cts. each, or $4.50 per annum, in advance. 
*,* We beg leave to state that we will return rejected articles without unnecessary delay, but that we 
cannot undertake to be responsible for manuscripts submitted for publication in the Fournal. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 





Publishers, New York. 





Nos. 90, 92 & 94 Grand St., New York. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


Have Just Published: 


LHOMME QUI RIT. Par Victor Huco. 
In the French ~~ <~" With Steel Portrait of the 
Author. Paper. e, $1.25. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, in Words of One 
Syllable. By Mary Gopotrpnin. Twelve Colored 
Iustrations. Square ramo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON, in Words 
of One Syllable. By Mary Gopotrnin. Eight 
Colored Illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


EVENINGS AT HOME, in Words of 
One Syllable. By Mary Goporrnin. Eight Col- 
ored Illustrations. Square r2mo. Price, $1.50. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, 
from Augustus to Charlemagne. By W. E. H. 
Lecky, M. A., author of “ History of Rationalism in 
Europe.” In two vols., octavo. Cloth. Price, $6.00. 


MIND AND BRAIN; or, The Correla- 
tion of Consciousness and Organization, systemati- 
cally investigated and — to Philosophy, Mental 
Science, and Practice. By Tuomas Laycock, M. D., 
etc., etc., Professor of the Practice of Medicine and 
of Clinical Medicine, and Lecturer on Medical Psy- 
chology and Mental Diseases, in the University of 
Edinburgh, etc., etc. With a preliminary disserta- 
tion on method and illustration of the text. In two 
vols. Cloth. z2mo. g12pp. Price, $7.00. 


THE DEAD GUEST. A Mysterious 
Story. By Hetwrich Zscuoxke. Translated from 
the German by George C. McWhorter, M.A. One 
vol., 8vo. Paper. ith Two Illustrations. Price, 
60 cents. 


JEREMIAH, AND HIS LAMENTA.- 
tions, with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practi- 
cal. Designed for both Pastors and People. By 
Rev. Henry Cow tgs, D. D., author of ‘‘ The Minor 
Prophets,” “‘ Ezekiel and Daniel,” and “ Isaiah.” 
One vol., r2mo, 431 pp. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT. A Novel. 
By the author of “‘ Debit and Credit.” One vol., 
8vo. Paper. 270pp. Price, 75 cents. 


ELECTRICITY IN ITS RELATIONS 
to Practical Medicine. By Dr. Morrrz Meyer. 
Translated from the third Gamen edition, with nu- 
merous Notes and Additions, by WittiamM A. Ham- 
monn, M. D., Professor of Diseases of the Mind and 
Nervous System, in the Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, etc. In one volume, of over 400 pages, 8vo, 
with numerous IIlustrations. 


PRIMARY TRUTHS OF RELIGION. 
By Tuomas M. Crarx, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of 
the Diocese of Rhode Island. 1 vol., r2mo, 313 pp. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


APPLETONS’ ANNUAL CYCLOPE- 
dia for 1868. This book, as a record of the important 
events of the past year, is the best, and in fact the 
a, authority on all matters relating to the material 
and intellectual development of the year, embracing 
Political, Civil, Military, and Social Affairs of all 
Countries; Important Public Documents, Bio; phy, 
Statistics, Commerce, Finance, Literature, Science, 
Agriculture, Mechanical Industry, etc., covering, in 
a word, the same field as the “‘ New American Cyclo- 
_ but confined to the results of the year. Uni- 
orm with the volumes for 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 186s, 
1866, and 1867. One vol., large 8vo. In cloth, 
$5.00; sheep, $6.00. Sold by Subscription. 


CHEFS-DEUVRE OF THE INDUS- 
trial Arts. By Pxiturre Burtz. Pottery and 
Porcelain, Glass, Enamel, Metal, Goldsmith’s Work, 
auehy, - ——— With numerous IIlustra- 

ms, vol., , 388 pp. i q 
oo Pree’ Pd 3 pp. Elegantly printed. In 


TOMMY TRY, AND WHAT HE DID 
in Science. By CHAartes Otriey Grooms Napier, 
F.G.S, author of “‘ Food, Use, and Beauty of Brit- 
ish Birds,” etc. With Forty-six Illustrations. 1 vol., 
16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 


PRACTICAL MANUAL of the TREAT- 
ment of Club-Foot. By Lewis A. Sayre, M. D., 
Professor of Orthopedic Surgery in the Bellevue 
= Medical College, Surgeon to Bellevue Hos- 

, etc. 


TWO LIFE?PATHS. A Romance. By 
Lovisa Munusacu. Translated from the German 


by Nathaniel Greene. In oné volume, octavo. Pa- 
Per cover. Price, 60 cents. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF FIT2- 
Greene Halleck. By James Grant Witson. One 


vol., r2mo. Two Steel Engravings. Cloth, gilt to 
uniform with Halleck’s feome. Brice, $2. A “ 





Either of the above sent free, by mail, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





MIDDLETOWN 
HEALING SPRING WATERS. 


The attention of Invalids is called to these Waters, 
which are very highly recommended by Physicians and 
all others familiar with their wonderful effects on Dis- 
ease. They are UNRIVALLED as a remedy, refresh- 
ing as a beverage, and pronounced 

SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER WATERS. 

Pamphiets free to any address. 


Address GRAYS & CLARK, 
Middletown, Vermont. 


WILLIAMS & PACKARD’S 
GEMS OF 


PENMANSHIP. 


1 vol., oblong, 4to. Price, $5.00, 











This is by far the most beautiful and extensive work 
on PENMANSHIP ever published. It is the standard 
of excellence, and is especially commended by teachers 
and pen-artists everywhere. 

Sent free, by mail, to any address in the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

go, g2 & 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 


On January list, 1869, 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


ENTERED UPON 
iTS ONE HUNDREDTH VOLUME. 


It contains the best Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Fu- 
gitive Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and 
Political Information, gathered from the entire body of 
English Periodical Literature, and forming four hand- 
some volumes every year, of immediate interest, and 
solid, permanent value. 


IT IS ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY, 


Giving fifty-two numbers, and more than 7hree Thou- 
sand double-column octavo pages of reading matter, 
yearly. 





Extracts from Notices. 
From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

“Were I, in view of all the competitors that are 
now in the field, to choose, I should certainly choose 
Tue Livinc Ace. . . . Nor is there, in any library that 
I know of, so much instructive and entertaining reading 
in the same number of volumes.” 


From the New York Times. 
“« The taste, judgment, and wise tact displayed in 
the selection of articles are above all praise, because 
they have never been equalled.’ 


From the Boston Evening Transcript, ¥une 10, 1869. 

“If we do not speak of Littell’s Living Age every 
week, it is because every week it speaks for itself, by 
its excellent and diversified selections. A glance at the 
contents of the issue for the rath inst., or, for that mat- 
ter, a glance at any number, shows both the tact and 
taste with which the solid and the light, the instructive 
and the amusing, the story and the song—in a word, 
the bright and good things of current periodical litera- 
ture, are gathered together and arranged with the skill 
and judgment of experienced editorship.” 


From the Chicago Daily Republican. 

“ Littell’s Living Age is the oldest, and by far the 
best, concentration of choice periodical literature print- 
ed in this country. Those who desire a thorough com- 
pendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy in the 
literary world will be spared the trouble of wading 
through the sea of reviews and magazines published 
abroad ; for they will find the essence of all compacted 
and concentrated here.” 

Published weekly, at $8 a year, free of postage. 

LITTELL & GAY, Publishers, 
30 Bromfield St., Boston. 





CHOICE SUMMER READING. 


“ The ‘Handy-Volume Series’ of Roberts Brothers 
has established itself in public favor to that degree that 
the name gives assurance of merit."—V. VY. Avening 
Post. 

WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THE 
HANDY-VOLUME SERIES. 

No. x. HAPPY THOUGHTS. By F. C. Bur. 
nand. Bound in red cloth. Price $1; paper covers, 
75 cents. 

No. 2, DOCTOR JACOB. A Novel. By Miss 
M. B. Edwards. Bound in red cloth. Price $1; 
paper covers, 75 cents. 

No. 3. PLANCHETTE; or, Tue Despair oF 
Science. A complete history of Modern Spiritualism. 
Bound in green cloth. Price $1.25; paper covers, $x. 

No. 4. EDELWEISS. A Story. By Auerbach, 
author of “‘On the Heights.” Bound in red cloth. 
Price $1; paper covers, 75 cents. 

No. 5. REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE. By W. 
S. Trench. Bound in red cloth. Price 1; paper 
covers, 75 cents. 

No. 6. POEMS OF RURAL LIFE IN COM- 
MON ENGLISH. By Wm. Barnes. With 12 Illus- 
trations. Green cloth. Price $1.25. 





Sold everywhere. Mailed post-paid by the Pub- 


lishers. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 





KEMLO’S 
WATCH REPAIRER’S GUIDE, 


Being a complete hand-book to the young beginner in 
taking apart, putting together, and thoroughly cleaning 
the English lever and other foreign and all American 
Watches. By F. Kemto, Practical Watchmaker. With 
Illustrations. 1 vol., r2mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. For 
sale by all Booksellers in the United States. Single 
copies sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of price. 
Address A. WILLIAMS & CO., Booksellers, 


100 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—AGENTS, 


To Sell the AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. 
Price $25. The simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting 
Machine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per 
minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bos- 
ton, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 








CASES FOR HOLDING 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. 


We have now ready a case, or cover, designed for 
filing, in aconvenient shape, the numbers of APPLETONS’ 
Journat. The case will hold thirteen numbers, which 
are readily retained in position by India-rubber bands. 
This cover keeps the numbers in a form exceedingly 
convenient for reading, preserves the pages unsoiled, 
and is a good substitute for binding. When full, the 
older numbers can be laid away for binding, if desired, 
or other cases procured. 


Bound in Half Leather, Price One Dollar. 
Mailed, post-free, to any address, on receipt of price. 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


THE CARTOONS. 


The Cartoons accompanying AprLeTons’ JouRNAL 
can be bound in the volume at the end of the year, in 
the same manner that maps are folded and placed in 
books; many of them, however, may appropriately be 
framed. The folds in the sheet are easily pressed out, 
by slightly dampening the paper on the back, and ap- 
plying a hot iron over a sheet or other cloth. A suit- 
able mode of framing is to mount the engraving on a 
larger sheet of paper, and then, when placed in a gilt 
or black-walnut frame, a very pleasing picture is secured. 
Another method is to paste the engraving on canvas, 
and stretch the cloth on a frame or boards. When 
this is done, it is usual to varnish the surface of the 
picture, * 

D. APPLETON & CO., PusutsHers, 
go, 92 & 94 Grand St., N. Y. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Tue }:Prate Wartcnes 
MADE BY THE 
American Watch Co. of Waltham, Mass. 
Are by far the best Watches made in the United 
States, and unsurpassed anywhere for Beauty, 
Finish, or Fine Time-keeping Qualities. 

In this country the manufacture of these fine-grade 
Watches is not even attempted except at Waltham. 
THESE WATCHES ARE NOW MADE TO 

WIND AT THE STEM. 
For sale by Watch-Dealers generally. 


T.B. BYNNER & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


Agency for American Watches, 
DIAMONDS, SEAL RINGS, 
And every variety of 
FINE JEWELRY 
No. 189 BROADWAY, 


T. B. Bynner, p . 
F. F. Quivrarp. NEW YORK. 


Price Lists sent on application. 


NOVELTY 
IRON WORKS, 


Nos. 77 & 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 
Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all 
kinds for Buildings. 


“ We could not name at this moment a book better 
deserving to be given to Fay readers, or to be used 
in primary schools.”—Tue Nation. 

TWO NEW BOOKS, 
BY MARY GODOLPHIN, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ ROBINSON CRUSOE IN WORDS OF ONE 
SYLLABLE.” 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 


AND 


EVENINGS AT HOME 
“UN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


Each Illustrated with eight beautiful Colored Plates. 
Small square 8vo, extra cloth. Price $1.50. 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Publishers, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


A OHARMING SUMMER BOOK. 
THE 
LIFE AND LETTERS 
F 


FITZ~GREENE HALLECK. 


By JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
With a fine Steel Portrait from Inman's Picture, and 
Views of the Poet's Residence and Monu- 
ment at Guilford. 


One volume, r2mo, gilt uniform with the New Edition 
of Halleck’s Poems. - Price, $2.50. 

















** A superb and most entertaining volume.” —H/ours 
at Home. 

“ The author’s affection for his subject has enabled 
him to make a most valuable book.” —Avening Post. 

“A noble tribute to the genius of his distinguished 
friend.” —//ome Fournal. 

“* The most charming piece of American Biography 
we have ever read.” —Scottish American Journal. 

** We have to thank General Wilson for collecting so 
many of Halleck’s most charming letters, full of grace 
and delightful fancy.” —Putnam's Magazine. 

“ The of Halleck, which has already found 
a monument in the hearts of his friends and in the cre- 
ations of his genius, will receive fresh honors in the ap- 
— tributes of this graceful volume.” —New York 

ribune. 


**General Wilson has produced a book eminently 
readable—full of biographical anecdotes of Halleck and 
his cx i more enduring than 
to erect to his honor in 
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the statue which it is propesed 
the Central Park. —Hharper’s Magazine. 
D. APPLETON & CO., PustsHers, New York. 


STARR & MARCUS, 
22 JOHN ST., Up-Stairs, 


OFFER AN UNEQUALLED ASSORTMENT OF THE 


GORHAM MANUF’ CO. 


STERLING 
SILVERWARE, 


Comprising all their newest and most desirable pat- 
terns in DINNER, TEA, and DESSERT SER- 
VICES, as wellas TABLE SILVER of endless variety. 
The experience of forty years as practical Silversmiths 
has won for the goods of their manufacture a REPU- 
TATION UNAPPROACHED BY ANY OTHER 
HOUSE. 

The Gorham Factory is the most EXTENSIVE 
and COMPLETE IN THE WORLD, possessing all 
the newest and most ingenious labor-saving machinery, 
and employing hundreds of hands skilled in designing, 
modelling, and finishing, thereby PRODUCING IN 
LARGE QUANTITIES, ON THE MOST ECO. 
NOMICAL BASIS, goods beautiful in design and of 
unsurpassed finish, which are guarantesd of sterling 
purity by United States Mint Assay. 

A complete assortment of GORHAM ELECTRO- 
PLATE on NICKEL SILVER, at prices established 
by the Company. 


A REAL REDUCTION. 


BEFORE REMOVAL, 
We shall offer our Stock of 


China, Glass, & Fancy Goods, 


Examine our Stock and Prices. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


No. 479 Broapway, near Broome St. 


After August 1, No. 747 Broadway, 
Next Door to Schaus’s, near Eighth St. 


T. H. McALLISTER’S 
COMPOUND HOUSEHOLD MICROSCOPE 


Contains all the essential parts of the higher-priced in- 
struments, with magnifying powers of 400, 1,600, 2,500, 
10,000 times the area, affording opportunity for investi- 
gating the minutia of animal and vegetable life: The 
Microscope, with 48 interesting Objects of Natural 
History, $10.00; without the Objects, $5.00. Also, 
First-Class ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES, from 
$25.00 to $500.00. Illustrated Descriptive Price List 
forwarded to any address. 
T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 
49 Nassau Street, New York. 

















NEW BIBLICAL WORK. 


THE LAND AND ITS STORY: 


OR, THE 
Sacred Historical Geography of Palestine. 
BY N. C. BURT, D.D., 


AUTHOR OF “HOURS AMONG THE GOSPELS,” “THE 
FAR EAST,” ETC. 
Elegantly Illustrated with Map Sketches, Charts, 
and Engravings. 





The Publishers invite the attention of Ministers, 
Teachers, and all Bible Scholars and Readers, to the 
above work, confident that they will warmly welcome 
it. Embodying without parade the valuabie results of 
modern research; using freely the author's aa 
observations, without needless detail of incidents of 
travel; traversing the whole extent of Palestine, and 
at the same time bringing under review the entire Scrip- 
ture history, in relation to Palestine localities, the book 
presents, in brief compass and popular form, the pre- 
cise and full subject named in its title. 

Complete in one volume, octavo, of 381 pages. 
ape in cloth binding, $3.50; in morocco, gilt, 

5-00. 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 

WANTED.—E-xperienced Agents wanted in ail 
wed of the country to sell this important work. 
Slergymen who have acted as book agents will find 
this work well worthy their attention. clusive terri- 
tory given. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


Subscription-Book Department. 
“The best Subscription-Book Published.” 
“Invaluable to every Intelligent Man,” 
THE 
AMERICAN 


ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA 


FOR 1868. 





This book, as a record of the important events of 
the past year, is the best, and in fact the only, authori. 
ty on all matters relating to the material and intellectual 
development of the year, embracing POLITICAL, 
CIVIL, MILITARY, and SOCIAL AFFAIRS OF 
ALL COUNTRIES; Important Public Documents, 
Biography, Statistics, Commerce, Finance, Literature, 
Science, Agriculture, Mechanical Industry, &c. 

“ITS VALUE IS NOT EASILY ESTIMATED.” —Zon. 
don Saturday Review. 

** EACH SUCCEEDING YEAR WILL ADD TO ITS VALUE.” 
—London Daily News. 

“No Inpivipvat OR FAMILY OF ORDINARY INTEL. 
LIGENCE SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT."—V. Y. 7imes. 

“ SUPPLIES A GREAT PUBLIC WANT.” —Defroit Trib. 
une. 

“OuGHT TO BE IN EVERY Liprary.”— Albany 
Atlas and Argus. 

“WE CAN CONFIDENTLY AND CONSCIENTIOUSLY 
RECOMMEND IT.”—L£vening Traveller. 

“THOROUGH AND RELIABLE, AND JUST SUCH A 
Work AS IS GREATLY NEEDED.”—Cleveland Daily 
Plain Dealer. 

“CANNOT BE TOO HIGHLY COMMENDED.”—Ohis 
State Journal. 


Embellished with fine Steel Portraits of VICE. 
PRESIDENT COLFAX, the BRITISH MINIS. 
TER GLADSTONE, and the Spanish commander 
GENERAL PRIM. 





Prices and Styles of Binding. 


In Extra Cloth, per vol.................--.--. $5 00 
In » BOP Ob sce cesicecoveesecie 6 00 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol...........-.. 6 $0 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol ..........-.. 79 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol... 9 00 
Te Pell Russia. ..... cece ccccccccccccccccccs 9.0 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
ge, 92 & 94 Grand St, N.Y. 





Important to Railway Travelers. 


In order to save trouble and anxiety in reference to 
which route to select previous to commencing your 
journey, be careful and purchase a copy of 


APPLETONS’ RAILWAY GUIDE. 


Thousands and tens of thousands of railway travel- 
ers would as soon think of starting on their journey 
without a copy of the GUIDE as without their bag- 
gage. It contains 

I. IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS TO RAIL- 

way Travelers in refe to purchasing tickets, 
checking baggage, &c. 

ONE HUNDRED RAILWAY MAPS, rep- 
resenting the geocpel railways of the country 
West, South, North, and East, in connection 
with the time-table of the line. 

INDEX _TO UPWARD OF EIGHT THOU- 
sand Towns, Villages, and Cities, in con- 
nection with the various railways, the important 

ways being repr d by map. E 

TOURIST GUIDE TO THE WATERING 
Places ‘and Places of Fashionable Resort 
throughout the United States and the Canadas. 

MONTHLY ACCOUNT OF RAILWAYS 
and their Progress. 

ANECDOTES AND INCIDENTS OF 
Travel. 

NEW TIME-TARLES TO DATE, etc., etc. 





II. 


III. 





IV. 


Vv. 
VI. 
Vil. 


Travelers will be careful and see that they set 
APPLETONS’ RAILWAY GUIDE. Itcan be found 





atall the principal book-stores, book and periodical news 


| agencies, railway ticket offices, and hotels throughout 


| 





the United States and the Canadas. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
90, 92 & 94 Grand Street, New York. 











